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TRANS-CONTINENTAL 
PAGEANT TO HONOR 
PILGRIM FATHERS 


Great Series of Celebrations 
Begun at Southampton to 
Mark Tercentenary of Sail- 
ing of Mayflower — Amer- 
ican Societies Co-operate to 
Continue Anniversary Here 
—Lists of Works Issued to 
Aid Assisting Forces — 
Characteristic Native Music 
Will Play an Important Part 


TRANS-OCEANIC PAGEANT, the 
first of its kind, begun in England 
and carried to these shores, opened in 
Southampton, England, when the cele- 
bration of the Pilgrim Fathers Tercen- 
tary was begun on July 24. 
For the program at Southampton, 
from which the Mayflower sailed for 


America in 1620, a great series of tab- 
leau, jubilees and fetes has been ar- 
ranged, some 200 societies taking part in 
the arrangements... Reproductions of the 
historie events as well as concerts which 
shall emphasize this chapter of early col- 
onization have been planned, and a great 
amount of propaganda is being carried 
on on both sides of the water for a gala 
celebration which shall extend into 1921, 
to be known as “Pilgrim’s Year. 

Sometime following the opening of the 
event in England the pageant will be 
continued in this country. Although the 
official date of the landing of the Pil- 
grims is in December, the time of the 
celebration here has been changed so that 
the events may take place outdoors. 

In order to present sufficient material 
for the great number of associations co- 
operating in the event, the Community 
Service, Inc., with the American com- 
mittee’ and aided by Constance d’Acy 
Mackaye, have prepared a vast list of 
plays, music, pageants, etc., for the par- 
ticipants. Publishing houses and music 
stores are also aiding by displaying a 
large number of works suitable for the 
purpose.. 

Among the suggested offerings are 
Mrs. Hemans’s poem, “The breaking 
waves dashed high,” Francis Smith’s 
“America,” “America, the Beautiful” by 
Katherine Lee Bates; Martin Luther’s 
hymn, “A Mighty Fortress Is Our God”; 
Miss Mackay’s “Gofie Is Now the Sullen 
Winter,” a Pilgrim chant to the old hymn 
tune of “Oxford.” Other songs are an 
old marching air, “Fortune, My Foe, 
Why Dost Thou Frown on Me?” reminis- 
cent of the Pilgrims’ sojourn in Holland, 
and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “O Hush Thee, 
My Babie.” Indian songs will be found 
in “Indian Games and Dances” by Alice 
Fletcher, published by C. C. Birchard & 
Co. of Boston. For instrumental music 
the searchers are advised to see “New 
England Idylls,” by Edward MacDow- 
ell, issued by G. Schirmer of New York, 
as well as MacDowell’s “Woodland 
Sketches.” 

_ Material for “Old New York” celebra- 
tion may be found in the “Dutch Suite” 





‘| of Christiaan Kriens, published by Carl 


Fischer here, and “Rip Van Winkle” by 

















Reginald de Koven and Percy MacKaye, 
issued by Schirmer and performed last 
Minton by the Chicago Opera Associa- 
ion. 

For the Virginia celebration, a wealth 
of old English balladry and folksong are 
obtainable. 

New American composers are adding 
to the official. list. Louis Adolphe 
Coerne of Newark, N. J., has set Mrs. 
Hemans’s “The Landing of the Pil- 
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American Tenor, One of the Metropolitan’s Most Valued Artists, Who Has Won 
Distinction as Well in the Concert Field. (See page 2) 





grims” as a cantata for mixed voices, 
issued by the Oliver Ditson Company, 


Boston, and given a first tc pegring: 


recently at Chautauqua, 
Ditson & Co. have announced such oth- 
ers as “The Pageant of the Pilgrims, 
text by Frederick H. Martens, to music 
by N. Clifford Page, and “The Pilgrims 
of 1620,” a cantata for mixed voices by 
E. S. Hosmer. An older cantata, “The 
Pilgrim Fathers,” composed by George F. 
Root, has a text by J. C. Macy and Fanny 
Crosby. Another “Landing of the Pil- 
grims,” after Felicia Hemans’s familiar 
lines, to music by Miss Browne, appears 
in the Ditson series of “Music for 
Schools,” together with W. P. Chamber- 
lain’s “Hurrah for Old New England,” 
I. T. Stoddard’s “New England, New 
England,” and half a hundred more, of 
which the greater part are patriotic 
songs or medleys of national airs. Dit- 
sons have also a “World’s Collection of 
Patriotic Songs and Airs” and quaint 
“Father Kemp’s Old Folks’ Concert 
Tunes.” 

Harold V. Milligan’s new biography, 
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just issued by Schirmer, of “Stephen 
Collins Foster,” chief musician of the 
folksong,” offers some suggestions as 
do Louis C. Elson’s “The National Mu- 
sic of America,” published by the Page 
Company, Boston, and Oscar G. Son- 
neck’s “Bibliography of Early American 
Secular Music,” printed for the author 
originally by H. L. McQueen of Wash- 
ington. Mr. Sonneck’s early researches 
offer also a limited edition of the joint 
life histories of Francis Hopkinson, first 
American poet-composer, and James 
Lyon, patriot, preacher, psalmodist, a 
volume practically ignored for eighteen 
long years before the present Hopkinson 
vogue. 

Rupert Hughes’s arrangements of 
Edith B. Sturgis’s collection of “Songs 
from the Hills of Vermont” and Howard 
Brockway’s “Lonesome Tunes of Old 
Kentucky,” sung by Loraine Wyman, are 
admirable. 

The “New England” Symphony of 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley is one of the more 
ambitious offerings, as is the same com- 
poser’s “Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
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WOULD BAR MUSIC 
OF FOREIGNERS AT 
THE PARIS OPERA 


Society of Artists, Authors 
and Composers Holds that 
Subvention from Govern- 
ment Gives Native Works 
Preference—French Artists 
Organize Disturbance at 
Opéra, Hissing Malipiero— 
Must Find Forty Worthy 
French Works for Produc- 
tion This Year 


OREIGN composers, even though they 
are allied nationals, will have little 
prospect of presenting their works at the 
Paris Opéra if the Society of Artists, 
Authors and Composers has its way, ac- 
cording to a special cable dispatch from 
Paris to the Sun and New York Herald, 
dated July 24. 
During the presentation of “Sette 
Canzoni,” a brilliant composition by 


Francesco Malipiero, one of the most 
notable members of the young Italian 
school of composers, French artists or- 
ganized a disturbance in the galleries, 
shouting “Vive la France!” at intervals 
during the opening scene and hissing the 
composer’s name when it was announced. 
The opposition bases its argument on 
the fact that the Opéra receives a sub- 
vention from the Government, and holds 
that, therefore, compositions by French- 
men should receive preference over those 
of any other composers. The law pro- 
vides for the acceptance of eight new 
compositions a year, but these were in 
arrears during the war, and until forty 
worthy French works are found foreign 
productions will be held in abeyance. 


CONVENTIONS IN NEW YORK 











National Organists Meet Here This Week 
—Negro Musicians Gather 


Two conventions of interest are sched- 
uled to take place in New York City 
this week, one of which, the National 
Association of Organists, had its first 
session on Tuesday. The organists are 
to convene for four days at the College 
of the City of New York, and some of 
the country’s leading organists are on 
the program for recitals. Among these 
latter are Samuel Baldwin and Firmin 
Swinnen, of this city; Mrs. Alice R. Deal, 
of Chicago; Frederic B. Stiven, of Ober- 
lin, and H. Chandler Goldthwaite, of 


. Minneapolis, as well as Frederick W. 


Schlieder, Dr. Paul Kapper, Mrs. Bruce 
Keator, Nicola A. Montani, James C. 
Warhurst, Clarence Dickerson, Ernest 
M. Skinner and Chester H. Beebe. 

Another convention programmed for 
this week will be that of the Negro 
Musicians of America who are scheduled 
to meet for the second time at the Bethel 
Church. Lectures, concerts and ad- 
dresses by white and Negro musicians 
are eXpected to fill the meetings. 





Mme. Gabrilowitsch Recovered, Detroit 
Leader Sails for Europe 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pianist, and con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orches- 
tra, sailed on July 24 for Europe on the 
Finland. Mr. Gabrilowitsch had planned 
to sail on May 3, when he was stopped 
at the steamer by the news of the serious 
illness of his wife, Clara Clemens Ga- 
brilowitsch, in Detroit, and at once can- 
celed his passage. Mme. Gabrilowitsch 
has recovered her health. 
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Mme. Méro Off for Europe on the “‘ Lapland ’’ 
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MONG the friends who gathered to wish Yolanda Méré “bon voyage” when she sailed for Europe last week was William R. 


Steinway of the famous piano house. 


He is seen at the left of the above pictured group, which reads, left to right, - 


William R. Steinway, P..K. Van York, Mme. Méré and her husband, Herman Irion. 





ROTHWELL ILL, 
ASSISTANT LEADS 


Albert.’ Chiafferelli © Directs 
Stadium Forces During 
Conductor’s Absence 


Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor of 
the Stadium Symphony forces, was taken 
ill shortly before the opening of last 
Saturday evenings concert. Mr. Roth- 
well was reported as having a slight case 
of grip. During his indisposition the 
orchestra is being conducted by Albert 
Chiafferelli, the first clarinetist. 








Anna Fitziu was the soloist at the 
Stadium on Sunday evening. The, so- 
prano won vigorous applause in an aria 
from Henry Hadley’s “Azora” and in 
the inevitable “Vissi d’Arte.” The great 
audience insisted upon, and was granted, 
encores. Mr. Rothwell still being indis- 
posed, First Clarinetist Chiafferelli led 
the orchestra acceptably (all things con- 
sidered) through works of Schubert, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff, Humperdinck and 
other composers. 





Rachel Morton Harris, soprano, ap- 
peared on Monday evening of last week, 
as soloist at the Stadium concert. Her 
contributions were Micaela’s aria from 
“Carmen” and “Pleurez mes Yeux” from 
“Le Cid.” Mrs. Harris’s frequently 
beautiful voice is not heard at its best 
in such great open spaces. The orches- 
tra played works of Beethoven, Smetana, 
Humperdinck and Wagner. 





A performance of Liszt’s A Major 
Concerto, remarkable for poetic and mu- 
sical qualities as well as for techni- 
cal fluency was given on Wednesday 
evening by the young pianist, Harriet 
Scholder. Other offerings were the 
“New World” Symphony, some of Men- 
delssohn’s “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
music and the “Flying Dutchman” Over- 
ture. 





The program on Thursday evening was 
a Wagner-Liszt one. Liszt’s contribu- 
tion was “Les Préludes,” the Wagnerian 
numbers the “Meistersinger” and “Tann- 
hauser” Overtures, the “Tristan” pre- 
lude and “Liebestod,” the “March to the 
Cathedral” from “Lohengrin,” the “Ride 
of the Valkyries” and the “Grail 
Knights’ March” from “Parsifal.”’ Who 
is responsible for this same horrid _ per- 
version of the “Parsifal” music, which 
has haunted our concert-halls consider- 
ably of late? 





Another of the giant audiences at- 
tended the Stadium on July 21 to cele- 
brate Belgium’s Independence Day. Ra- 
faelo Diaz, of the Metropolitan Opera 


Company, and Mme. Christiane Ey- 
mael, Belgian soprano, were the soloists 
of the occasion. The latter, a singer new 
to the public here, sang the “Braban- 
conne,” folfowed by an aria from Gluck’s 
“Alceste,” and Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of 
Spring” as an encore. Nervousness as 
well as apparent hoarseness prevented 
the soprano from displaying to advan- 
tage a voice of rich quality. Mr. Diaz, 
one of the most gracious of tenors, in 
voice as well as manner, sang the “Flower 
Song” from “Carmen” and the “Cielo e 
Mar” from “Gioconda” as his regular 
offerings, following this with the’ “Donna 
e Mobile” and several other encores. Be- 
sides his other vocal virtues, Mr. Diaz 
has an impeccable enunciation; whether 
in French or English, he is always under- 
standable. Numbers of Gounod, Saint- 
Saéns, Liszt and Elgar made up the in- 
strumental offerings. F. G. 





Nina Morgana, soprano of the Chicago 
Opera Association, drew an audience of 
some 6000 on Friday night, when she 
gave evidence of admirable coloratura 
singing in the “Caro Nome” aria from 
“Rigoletto” and the “Shadow Song” from 
“Dinorah,” as well as innumerable en- 
cores demanded by hemadmirers. An in- 
teresting orchestral list included the 
“Fingal’s Cave” Overture, the “Nut- 
cracker” Suite of Tchaikovsky, and sev- 
eral other similarly popular numbers. 


HIS ADVICE REJECTED, 
MOURNS PADEREWSKI 


Pianist Tells “World” Reporter of Polish 
Problems—At Spa in 
Private Capacity 


During enforced delay of the Warsaw- 








‘Paris express, a writer for the New 


York World reports he engaged Ignace 
Paderewski in conversation. The famous 
musician-statesman said, in part, refer- 
ring to his resumption of private life: 

“I am not forsaking Poland, but 
Poland is no longer willing to listen to 
my advice. I did not approve of the 
rash adventure in the Ukraine. I warned 
everyone that it would lead to disaster, 
but no one would listen to me. Our 
poor country has more obstacles to over- 
come than any country in Europe. 
Politically we are in a bad way. We 
have sixteen political parties and their 
leaders cannot agree on anything. For 
more than a year we have been trying 
to draft a constitution, but up to the 
present time we have not been able to 
agree on the first paragraph. 

“And we have other grave problems 
that are peculiar to Poland,” he went 
on. “For instance, we have five distinct 
legal codes in effect in our country. It 
will be years before we can establish a 
code of our own. And take our “mone- 
tary system. We have German marks, 
Polish marks, Austrian kronen, Ukrain- 


ian hrivna and three kinds of Russian 
rubles, imperial rubles, Kerensky rubles 
and Bolshevist rubles. No country ever 
had so many different kinds of money.” 

Apropos of Paderewski’s presence at 
Spa, the London Telegraph says that he 
went there in response to a suggestion of 
the British Premier, whose confidence 
he enjoys in a marked degree. Pader- 
ewski stated that he was at Spa “purely 
in. a private capacity, not as a peace 
delegate.” 





McCormack the Vogue in Australia 


Charles L. Wagner, manager of John 
McCormack, has just received a cable- 
gram from Sydney, Australia, telling of 
the exceptional success which the famous 
tenor won in that city. McCormack 
gave three concerts in Sydney last week 
and has six sold-out houses for the next 
two weeks. The cablegram declares that 
the triumph was remarkable even for 
so popular an artist as McCormack. In 
all, the tenor will given twenty concerts 
in Sydney and twenty in Melbourne. 





French Government Subsidizes Theater 
to Train Musicians and Actors 


PARIS, June 24.—A feature of the 
new “popular theater” project, recently 
accepted by the Chamber of Deputies, 
will be its use as a producing playhouse 
for the Government training school for 
musicians and actors. Operas and plays 
are to be given under Government direc- 
tion. One hundred thousand francs 
were voted to start the new theater in 
the Trocadéro Palace, and the Comédie 
Francaise subsidy of 250,000 francs was 
re to enable it to present plays 
there. 





CHAUTAUQUANS HEAR 
NEW NATIVE SCORE 


“Landing of Pilgrims,” by 
Coerne, Is Given—Week’s 
Events 


CHAUTAUQUA,N.Y.,July 18.—A sacred 
concert on Sunday evening opened the 
music for the week beginning July 11. 
A group of Negro spirituals, sung by 
Mary Potter, contralto, and Walter 
Greene, baritone, were favorably re- 
ceived, as was “The Voice in the Wild. 
erness,” sung by Robert Howell, tenor at 


Calvary M. E. Church, New York. The 
singing of “Gallia,” Gounod, by the 
Chautauqua Choir of nearly 200 voices, 
with Mrs. Louise Hubbard as soprano 
soloist, under the direction of William 
C. Bridgman, was the big event of the 
evening. Mrs. Hubbard did fine work 
in the high soprano parts, and Mr. 
Bridgman deserves commendation for 
the way in which he has so trained the 
choir in the short space of two weeks. 
One of the outstanding events of the 
early part of the week was the perform- 
ance of Dvorak’s “New World” Sym- 
phony, at the concert on Monday eve- 
ning, by the New York Symphony, un- 
der the direction of Willem Willeke. 
The orchestra was compelled to rise in 
response to the sustained applause. of 
the 6000 persons. Mary Potter, contralto, 
sang the “Habafiera” from “Carmen’”’ 
with much vivacity and charm. Other 
numbers of the evening were “Frei- 
schiitz” Overture, Weber; “Tristan” 
Prelude and Finale, Wagner, and Over- 





_ ture to “Leonore,” No. 3, Beethoven. 


Wagner, Tchaikovsky, Grieg and Liszt 
were represented on the matinee pro- 
gram Wednesday. The “Pathetic” Sym- 
phony (second and third movements) 
was the orchestral feature of the after- 
noon. Arthur Lichtstein, violin soloist, 
displayed excellent technique in Tchai- 
kovsky’s Violin Concerto. Grieg’s 
“Heart Wounds” and “Spring,” last a 
Liszt Rhapsody, and Wagner’s “Rienzi” 
Overture concluded the program. é 

“Twilight Concerts” were given 
Thursday and Friday evenings in Miller 
Park, near Chautauqua Lake. Carl 
Rissland gave a trumpet solo, “Trump- 
eter of Sackingen,” by Nessler, on 
Thursday. The orchestra played’ the 
overture to “Zampa,” selections from 
“Faust,” the “Prize Song” from “Meister- 
singer,” a Moszkowski “Intermezzo” and 
a Strauss “Waltz.” The Friday pro- 
gram was equally enjoyable and con- 
tained such popular numbers as the 
“Oberon” Overture, “Mignon” Polonaise, 
Romance, Schumann, Intermezzo “Caval- 
leria,” Gillet’s “Loin du _ Ball” and 
Sousa’s “Stars and Stripes Forever.” 

Louise Adolphe Coerne’s “Landing of 
the Pilgrims” had its initial perform- 
ance at Chautauqua on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 17, sung by the Chautauqua 
Choir, accompanied by the New York 
Symphony, under the direction of Wil- 
liam C. Bridgman, the solos entrusted 
to Walter Greene, baritone. This can- 
tata, the words of which are by Felicia 
Hemans, was presented in commemora- 
tion of the Tercentenary celebration of 
the landing of the Pilgrims, which was 
featured in Chautauqua this week on all 
the programs. Mr. Greene’s_ singing 
was admirable. S. C. S. 








Diaz’s Arduous Season Included 
Triumphant Tour of Native State 








(FrontPage Portrait) 


N addition to his onerous duties at 
the Metropolitan Opera House where 


he has sung on the average of twice a 
week during the season of twenty-six 
weeks, Rafaelo Diaz, the tenor, filled 
forty concert and recital engagements 
during the season just closed. These 
engagements included a triumphant tour 
of his native State, Texas, in the fall, 
and appearances at the Louisville, In- 
dianapolis and Evanston Festivals in the 
spring. At the latter Mr. Diaz made 
a highly favorable impression in Had- 
ley’s “Ode to Music,” a work which he 
sang for the first time. Mr. Diaz’s three 
appearances with the Schola Cantorum 
of New York, Kurt Schindler, conductor, 
were one of the notable achievements of 
the musical year. 

More recently, and before leaving for 


his vacation to be divided between Maine 
and the Canadian Rockies, Mr. Diaz gave 
recitals at New Haven, Conn., and Man- 
chester, Mass. Lately he appeared at a 
“Gala Night” at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
New York City, before an audience num- 
bering 7000. Here in the open air, un- 
supported by the acoustic properties of 
an auditorium, Mr. Diaz’s diction and 
notable musicianship, as well as the fine 
quality of his lyric voice evoked warm 
admiration. 

Next fall, by arrangement with Horner 
& Witte, the Kansas City impresarios, 
Mr. Diaz will return to the Southwest 
for a recital tour, ten dates of which 
have already been booked. In Novem- 
ber he rejoins the Metropolitan Opera 
Company for the fourth consecutive sea- 
son. As usual, Mr. Diaz’s bookings will 
be handled by the Metropolitan Musica! 
Bureau of New York. 
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The Comic Chord—Born of Inspiration and Alert Ingenuity 








fax H. Manne, Master of 
Tympani at the Rivoli, Bares 
a Few of His Secrets— 
Studying the ‘Sense of the 
Musically Ridiculous” — 
Anatomy of the Funny Bone 
—New Noises All the Time 
—The Sixth Sense of Music 


HERE is a little, sensitive string 

which runs from the human ear to 
the funny bone. Max H. Manne, master 
of tympani in the Rivoli Theater Or- 
chestra, calls it the “chord of comedy 
music.” He is a specialist on the sub- 
ject of this strange little string and dis- 
courses learnedly on it whenever he finds 
time between working hours. His hap- 


piest moments are spent among his tools 
in the orchestra pit at the Rivoli where, 
master of all he surveys, he lovingly 
touches a kettle drum or pats a baby 
calliope. 

Three hundred musical affections are 
laid out about him in his corner of the 
pit. Some of them he picked up in music 
shops, others he bought in out-of-the-way 
places; some were imported by him and 
a few are gifts. And, in emergencies, 
he contrives his own instrument to create 
his own tonal contrivance. 

The “chord of comedy music”’ is such 
a delicate thread that sometimes the cus- 
tomary treatment gets no response. It 
is then that Mr. Manne picks out one of 
his rare instruments, probes carefully 
for the “chord,” gives it a gentle yank, 
and the big Rivoli auditorium rocks with 


s laughter. 


Everybody has a sense of the musically 
ridiculous, says Mr. Manne, but it re- 
quires all his waking hours to evolve the 
proper treatment to surprise it into the 
bubbliest action. He admits that he is 
often compelled to be a sort of musical 
Jack-in-a-box who springs up before the 
astonished auditors with a weird squeak. 


The surprise is as important as the. 


squeak, he declares. The most unusual 
wail or demoniacal squeal wouldn’t strike 
the “chord” effectively unless it tweaked 
it suddenly. 

“The ear soon grows accustomed to 
any sound,” said Mr. Manne. “Mere 
imitation of familiar sounds will not 
answer the purpose. Mimicry is one art, 
but inversion is another. A phonograph 
record, for instance, is an imitation; the 
soloist is a creator. So with my work— 
I would fail if I merely imitated familiar 
sounds; I must create them and fit them 
so nicely to a picture or dance subject 
that they are a parallel or an inverted 
parallel and not merely an echo. 
“Familiarity breeds ennui,” he con- 
tinued. “The crow-of a rooster may 
strike a New Yorker funny, but a farmer 
hardly hears it. An auto horn, no mat- 
ter how squeaky, wouldn’t make either a 
New Yorker or a farmer laugh when 
used in connection with an automobile; 
they’ve both heard them many times be- 
fore. If a sound becomes a part of daily 
life, it loses its comedy value, especially 
When it is coupled with pictures of the 
same subject. There must be inversion, 
dislocation or new sounds. A _ crude 
method would be to have the crow of a 
rooster coupled with pictures of a cow— 
the best method is to create a caricature 
sound. That is where I have my great- 
est fun; creating a series of comicalities 
in new sound waves. 


Turning the Trick 


“T must not play merely upon the 
memory of the audience, but also upon 
sense of the ludicrous. Let me give 
you an example. Some weeks ago Mr. 
Niesenfeld showed some pictures of 
‘utt and Jeff’? among the cannibals. At 
—— point the king of cannibals plays a 
‘ylophone solo on the heads of a long 
ow of cannibal pickaninnies. Now, the 
vious thing to do would be to play an 
ental dance number in the orchestra, 

‘ Inasmuch as the obvious would not 
ch the funny bone chord, it was neces- 

ry to play something unusual but fa- 
ars A Hebrew melody turned the trick 


ly, 
“The ticklish part of caricature, 
ether in drawing, acting or music, is 


‘Oo first figure out how far one can step 


ay from the road of memory. If I 
re to ignore the audience’s sense of 
ne familiar and run wild into strange 
lds, I wouldn’t have anybody following 


She 
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A MASTER OF COMIC MUSIC—MAX H. MANNE OF THE RIVOLI 


Above, Left: A Caricature of Mr. Manne; Above, Right: The “Traps” and Their Worker; Below, Left: 


In His “Armory”; 


Below, Right: Making a “Characteristic” Noise 


me. I must keep close to the musically 
photographic and create a caricature 
which carries enough of portraiture to 
make it easily recognizable. It is the 
burlesque sense I am reaching out for 
at all times. It must be done by paral- 
lelling two obvious themes with inver- 
sions or by an out-and-out burlesque. 
But above everything else, the audience 
must be familiar with the subject. When 
familiar things are sprung unexpectedly 
in queer surroundings, the funny bone 
responds.” 


Junk Shops a Favorite Hunting Ground 


Mr. Manne is always on the lookout 
fcr something which makes a_ sound. 
Junk shops are his favorite hunting 
grounds. Heavy chains were found in 
a downtown junk shop. They had the 
requisite rattle which Mr. Manne sought 
and he carried them off a happier man. 
An old iron grate, which may.at one 
time have warmed the feet of a Colonial 
gentleman,.has a prominent place in 
Manne’s collection. Steel bars with silver 
tones; an old rusty bit of iron with a 
delicious scrapey sound; a piece of tin 
cornice which emits a sound like a back 
tooth being drawn—everything which 
ae a voice of its own finds a home with 

im. 

Gongs were long a problem for this 
master of the unusual. He visited music 
shops and Chinese shops, but none of the 
gongs which he sounded had the dignity 
and mysticism which he sought. A musi- 
cian friend of Mr. Manne’s was going 
to China and the Rivoli tympanist com- 
missioned him to bear his problems in 
mind. Four beautiful Chinese gongs 
were soon on their way to New York. 
A little Japanese gong joined its Chinese 
fellows soon after. 


Marine Music 


One day Manne ordered a bushel of 
oysters on the half shell. His fellow 
musicians wondered—and ate. “I need 
the shells; don’t eat them,” laughed the 
tympanist. After the feast the shells 
were strung on wires and a few days 
later they rattled in accompaniment to a 
cannibals’ dance. 

Wood turners often get orders for 
queer circles of hardwood. Hardware 
shops get orders for sandpaper, buck- 
shot, washboards, brass pipes and other 
materials usually used for shelter and 
not music. Notion counters are another 
favorite hunting ground for Manne. 


Little bells and big bells are often stuck 
in his pockets for future emergency. 

_ In the place of honor in the Rivoli or- 
chestra pit stands a gold rimmed drum 
with the autograph of Vernon Castle. It 
was a gift to Mr. Manne from the noted 
dancer before he went to Europe as an 
aviator and to his death. 

“Motion picture audiences learn quick- 
ly and they keep me on the hustle to be 
ahead of them,” admitted the tympanist. 
“Everybody wants comedy and after 
they have found it they are certain to 
return to the theater where they feel 
certain to get a laugh. That is why I 
must always be on the watch. They soon 
grow accustomed to the bizarre and, if 
I am not careful, some of my favorite 
squeaks won’t receive their just response 
from the funny bone. That is why I 
don’t get much sleep and why my dreams 
are often punctured with the craziest 
groans and sirenosities.” 

“Down in a Coal Mine,” “In a Bird 
Store,” “Forge in a Forest,” “In a Clock 
Store,” “Fun in a Music Store” and “A 
Trip to Coney Island” are regular de- 
scriptive compositions so far as the aver- 
age orchestra is concerned, but when Mr. 
Manne finds that such scores are sche- 
duled for early presentation at the Rivoli 
he polishes up his armory and tonal ma- 
chinery and sets to thinking hard. The 
impresario of the ludicrous feels an 
added responsibility because new inter- 
pretations ‘must be evolved, since the 
composer usually plans compositions for 
a regular orchestra and not for one 
which can boast a Jack-in-a-music-box in 
its pit. Mr. Manne studies the entire 
score carefully and then turns on the 
imaginative current. He takes a few 
notes away from the cornetist here, a 
few notes from the trombone or ’cello 
there, steals a few from the first violin 
and maybe grabs whole handfuls from 
the oboe at another point until Conduc- 
tor Stahlberg begins to wonder what the 
enfant terrible is turning an honest-to- 
goodness orchestral piece into. In hu- 
morous music Mr. Stahlberg gives Mr. 
Manne a free hand—with reservations. 

When Mr. Manne reports progress and 
turns the score back to the various in- 
struments, the rehearsal results are 
often dazzling. Often the musicians find 
it impossible to continue playing— 
laughter interferes. Mr. Manne _ re- 
writes, interwrites and polishes up his 
new conception, remembering particular- 
ly those moments when his fellow musi- 


cians laughed loudest or scowled severest. 
If he can make his fellows laugh, he de- 
ducts, his audiences will rise to the same 
idiosyncracies. 

Mr. Manne’s eyes twinkled as he ex- 
plained that he was doing as much for 
musical education in America as any- 
body else. 


The “Other Side” of Music 


“You may not believe it, judging by 
my work,” said he, “but I am running 
my own personally conducted campaign 
for a fuller musical education. It is an 
original school, based upon a most elu- 
sive theory and therefore does not con- 
flict with any of the long established 
methods. I would not for a moment sug- 
gest that other teachers of music are 
not a great benefit, in fact, I will sup- 
port any movement which encourages a 
taste for the classics. But that is only 
one side of music—mine is the other. 

“The music-lover may know all about 
Bach, Beethoven and Brahms and still 
have an incomplete musical education. 
Not until the comedy element in music— 
the caricature made up of sounds with- 
out rhythm or sequence—is sensed as 
part of musical knowledge, is the educa- 
tion complete,” he chuckled. 

“So many people have a musical edu- 
cation which is like ‘Hamlet’ with the 
grave diggers left out. And I just love 
those grave diggers!” 





Edward Johnson, Tenor, Awarded Italian 
Cross 


The British Foreign Office, through 
Ear! Curzon of Kedleston, has just trans- 
mitted to Edward Johnson, the opera 
tenor,*the Cross of Officer of the Order 
of the Crown of Italy, conferred upon 
the singer by His Majesty King Victor 
Emanuel. The decoration was _ for- 
warded by the Italian Ambassador to 
the British office inasmuch as Mr. John- 
son is a Canadian and a British subject. 
Last year he returned from Italy, where 
under the name of Eduardo di Giovanni 
he has been widely known as a leading 
figure in the opera houses and the crea- 
tor of the tenor réles in many of the mod- 
ern Italian operas. He was brought back 
to America last season by the late Cleo- 
fonte Campanini to undertake principal 
parts with the Chicago Opera Associa- 
tion, and his success has been pro- 
nounced. 
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Array of Ravinia’s Entire 
Roster in Week’s Offerings 





“Madama Butterfly,” “Carmen” and “Mignon” Bring to 
Notice All the Principal Artists of Company—Easton, 
Mason, Gentle, Escobar, Hackett, Kingston, Zanelli and 
Others Offer Main Roles — Reuter, Collins, Czerwonky, 
Langenhan. and Others in Recital 








HICAGO, July 22.—The novelties of 

the week at Ravinia included the 
summer season’s first productions of 
“Madama Butterfly” last Saturday eve- 
ning, “Carmen” Wednesday evening, and 
“Mignon,” Friday evening. 

As these three operas brought to no- 
tice all the principal artists of the com- 
pany, they were in a measure repre- 
sentative of the operatic work done dur- 
ing the summer. 

“Madama Butterfly,” a favorite and 
unusually well-suited opera for the 


talents of Florence Easton, was given 
in its entirety and throughout the three 
acts, Mme. Easton dominated the per- 
formance. 

She was one of the first protagonists 
of the réle of Cio Cio San in America 
and sang it in English with the Henry 
W. Savage Company when the opera was 
brought to this country prior. to its in- 
corporation into the repertory of the 
Metropolitan Opera House. 

It can be confidently stated, therefore, 
that her characterization and vocal dis- 
closure of the réle, is not only authori- 
tative, -but exemplary. She gives verity 
and illusion to the part, and sings it 
with artistic finish and completeness. 

Her success after the air in the second 
act was unequivocal. 

Morgan Kingston as Pinkerton was 
also on his artistic heights, both in vocal 
and dramatic elements, and looked the 
réle of the American naval lieutenant. 
Graham Marr as Sharpless, was vocally 
well fitted, but somewhat reserved in ac- 
tion. Paltrinieri as Goro, Ananian as 
Bonzo, D’Angelo as Yamadori and Mary 
Kent as Kate made up the other rédles, 
and Alice Gentle, as Suzuki, gave an- 
other of her characteristic interpreta- 
tions, playing with fine artistic touches 
and singing with rich tones. 

Hers was a fine foil for the more elab- 
orate réle of Easton. Papi conducted 
the opera and gave the melodious score a 
good reading. 

In the role of the Spanish gypsy girl, 
Carmen, Alice Gentle had her stellar op- 
portunity and in the three acts presented 
of this opera last Wednesday evening, 
she found a superb vehicle for her 
talents. 

Her voice is just the right timbre in 
somber qualities and richness of color, 
and her dramatic temperament is in- 
tense and graphically expressed. 

Edith Mason’s Micaela was one of the 
high points of this performance. After 
her romanza sung with refinement of 
style and purity of voice, she received 
an ovation. No artist at Ravinia this 
season has roused the audience to such 
enthusiasm in her favor as Mme. Mason. 

Morgan Kingston as Don José and 
Renato Zanelli as Escamillo, found these 
French réles somewhat strange and 
neither of them could quite encompass 
their parts with the proper refinement 
and finesse of the French art. 

Margery Maxwell, Mary Kent, Paolo 
Ananian and Paltrinieri as well as 
D’Angelo made up a very good ensemble. 
Especially well done was the quintet “in 
the second act, which was taken at a 
brisk tempo and carried. through with 
fine rhythmic accent and good tone. 

Richard Hageman conducted the opera 
and gave one of the best readings of the 
score heard here in some time. 

Repetitions of the week brought forth 
the second performance of “Lucia Di 
Lammermoor” last Tuesday evening 
with Escobar, Sinagra, Picco and Rothier. 
the last as Raimondo, adding artistic 
quality to the cast; a repetition of “La 
Bohéme” last Sunday evening, with 


- Mason, Hackett, Picco, Maxwell, Rothier 


and Ananian, under Mr. Hageman’s di- 
rection, and a performance of “Aida” 
last Thursday evening with Easton, 
Kent, Kingston and Picco in the cast. 
The Monday evening concert given by 
the Chicago Symphony under Mr. Hage- 
man’s direction brought forth the first 
vocal soloist of the season in Ethel Wake- 
field, dramatic soprano, who in the aria 
from Tchaikovsky’s “Joan d’Arc,” dis- 


* aet, and the third act. 


played a rich voice in the middle and 
higher registers. 

Alexander Zukovsky, violinist, and 
Enrico Tramonti, harpist, were the other 
soloists of -the evening. 

The children’s concert on Thursday 
afternoon again attracted a large and 
eager audience and the usual features, a 
community sing led by Florence Crane, 
and an illustrated talk on the orchestra 
program, made up the formal musical 
fare for the day. Albert Ulrich con- 
ducted, and after the concert, Robert 
Wassman, magician, entertained the chil- 
dren with legerdemain. 


“Mignon” 


“Mignon” was given last Friday eve- 
ning at Ravinia, and enlisted. the artistic 
labors of Alice Gentle in the title réle. 
Charles Hackett as Wilhelm Meister, 
Consuelo Escobar as Filina, Mary Kent 
as Frederic, Leon Rothier as Lothario 
and Giordano Paltrinieri as Laertes. 

Only parts of the work were given, be- 
ginning with the boudoir scene of the 
second act, the garden scene of the same 
Thus the atmos- 
phere of the story was somewhat lost, 
and one received but a vague impression 


.of the plot and the action. 


There was also the unusual circum- 
stance of the singers employing both the 
Frengh and Italian language in their 
séver&l texts, which has not been noticed 
at the park for some years. 

Miss Gentle, Miss Kent, Rothier and 
Hackett in the dialogue, used the French 
language, while Mme. Escobar, Hackett 
and Paltrinieri sang in Italian. 

One of the greatest successes of the 
evening, however, was won by Mary 
Kent, the contralto, who sang the air in 
the second act, with fine tonal finish and 
with good rhythm. , 

She was given a spontaneous burst of 
applause at its conclusion. 

Miss Gentle as Mignon sang with rich 
and powerful vocal expression, and 
though at first somewhat restrained, she 
soon entered .into, the. spirit of her part 
and made it ‘telling: 

Rothier made a°sonorous and efficient 
Lothario, Mme. Escobar sang the Polo- 
naise with technical correctness, but 
lacked brilliance. Charles Hackett was 
elegant in appearance and also sang his 
music effectively. 

Richard Hageman again showed his 
musicianship and authority in directing 
the opera. The chorus was good, and 
no doubt the impression of the perform- 
ance would have been better had the 
whole opera been performed. 


Concerts and Recitals 


Rudolph Reuter and Edward Collins, 
well-known pianists, gave a fine*program 
of two-piano music at their recital at 
the Ziegfeld Theater last Tuesday morn- 
ing under the ausvices of the Chicago 
Musical College. 

Their performances of the Grieg Ro- 
manza and Variations, Op. 54, the 
“Menuet a l’Antique” by Seeboeck, ar- 
ranged by Louis Victor Saar, the Suite 
“Ma mére l’Oye” by Ravel, and the “Al- 
gerian Suite” by Saint-Saéns, besides an 
original composition by Saar and a 
Mozart Sonata, was distinguished for 
excellent ensemble and for unity of musi- 
cal intention and ideals. 

These two pianists are among the fore- 
most piano ensemble artists before the 
= and their success was great in- 

eed. 

Richard Czerwonky, the distinguished 
violinist and composer, assisted by Rob- 
ert Mokrejs, accompanist, gave a violin 
recital at the Ziegfeld Theater last 
Thursday morning under the auspices ot 
the college and wo< ereeted by a capacity 
audience which evidenced ‘ts enjoyment 
of the exceptional program presented. 

Mr. Czerwonky gave himself no easy 
task for this recital, for besides the A 
Major Sonata by Handel and the “Sym- 
vhonie Espagnole” by Lalo, he had also 
listed the Bach Chaconne and a set of 
variations by Paganini. 

Ripe musicianship and artistic inter- 
pretations made this program a constant 
delight to the audience, and in several 


original compositions by the recital 
giver, Mr. Czerwonky displayed melodi- 
ous invention and engaging musical 
gifts. 

A Menuet in E Major found particular 
favor and was encored and repeated. 

The concert was one of the best of the 
series. 

W. H. C. Burnett, manager of Louis 
Graveure, baritone, has issued a short 
list of Suggestions to Local Managers 
which contains many valuable hints for 
impresarios who handle concerts and 
artists in their home towns. 

Information regarding photographs, 
the distribution of window cards, the 
decorations for the stage, advance no- 
tices and other material is mentioned 


' with the tact of the successful business 


man. . 
Mme. Marguerita Beriza, the French 
soprano, formerly a member of the Chi- 
cago Opera Association and the Ravinia 
Opera Company, announces her mar- 
riage to Henri Grevini, a young French 
millionaire. Mme. Beriza was formerly 
the wife of Muratore. During the war 
she was active in giving concerts in Chi- 
cago and elsewhere for war sufferers. 

Grant Hadley, the prominent baritone, 
has just returned from a very successful 
concert tour through North and South 
Dakota. He sang in concerts and re- 
citals. 

Artist-pupils of Josef Lhévinne, David 
Bispham, Heniot Levy and Wilhelm Mid- 
delschulte gave an interesting program 
of music at Kimball Hall last Wednesday 
morning, and especially clever was the 
piano playing of Hans Levy, Hazel John- 
son, Mary Hughes Call, Markham Ash- 
berry and Rickolson Sollitt. Miss Sollitt 
played one of her own compositions, a 
Chansonette, which was a charming little 


offering. 
Others on the program were Hugh 
Porter, organist; Helen Hogeboom, 


Maude Russell and Ben Claire Crow, 
vocalists. ; 

Christine Langenhan, dramatic so- 
prano, assisted by Isaac Van Grove, ac- 
companist, gave a song recital at Mandel 
Hall, University of Chicago, last Fri- 
day evening. Mme. Langenhan pre- 
sented a program which contained some 
old classic airs by Handel and Gluck, 
groups of French, German, Bohemian 
and American songs and the Spring Song 
from the American opera “Shanewis” by 
Charles Wakefield Cadman. Her sing- 
ing of this program was distinguished 


for artistic vocal production, for clear 


enunciation and for poetic insight into the 
meaning of the various texts. She was 
compelled to add extras and encores. 

A dinner party and banquet was given 
by Mme. Delia M. Valeri, at the Con- 
gress Hotel in the English Room, last 
Saturday evening, and was attended by 
a notable gathering of local and visiting 
musicians. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Hageman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Max Fischel, Dorothy Frances, Mr. and 
Mrs. Adolf Muhlmann and Zerlina Muhl- 
mann, Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Watt, 
Margie McLeod, Orvha Kendall Holst- 
mann, Dr. and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, Mar- 
ion Chapin and others. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Kinsey left 
Chicago last Thursday for New York, 
whence they will'saii for Europe Satur- 
day morning. They will visit Paris, 
London and other continental cities and 
will return the first week of a 





MEMPHIS HAS OPERA CLUB 


Local Singers Organize to Give Grand 
Operas in Concert Form 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 24.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the formation of 
an opera club, which was organized re- 
cently at the home of Mrs. Ben Parker. 
The club is composed of a group of pro- 
fessional singers of the city who have 
perfected the organization along educa- 
tional dines. Operas will be presented 
in concert form, giving with the story 
of the operas and great oratorios, illus- 
trations of the principal numbers by the 
singers. The soloists have been selected 
with great care and the performances 
promise to be among the greatest musi- 
cal features Memphis has ever had. The 
following works will be given: “Aida.” 
by Mrs. William Murrah, Mrs. E. R. 
Ramsey, Erin Farley and Mrs. Charles 
Davis; “Tosca,” by Mrs. Charles Miller, 
William Saner and Charles Montgom- 
ery; “Butterfly,” by Mrs. Ben Parker, 
Mrs. E. R. Ramsey, Mr. Saner and Mr. 
Montgomery; “Pagliacci,” by Mrs. J. L. 
McRee, Mr. Farley, Mr. Saner and Mr. 
Montgomery; “Samson and Delilah,” by 
Banks Jordon, Mr. Saner and John Kin- 
nie; “Cavalleria,” by Mrs. Parker, Elsa 
Gerber and Mr. Davis; “The Messiah,” 
by Mrs. Miller, Mrs. Ramsey, Mr. Saner 





and Mr. Kinnie; “Elijah,” by Mrs. \.,,. 
rah, Miss Jordon, Mr. Farley and }\, 
Saner. The patrons and patronesses 
the club include: 


Mrs. P. P. Van Cleet, Mr. and Mrs. R. 1, 
Jordan, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Ellis, Mr. ., 
Mrs, Abe Goodman, Mrs. Robert Galloy 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Saunders, Mr. |, 
Mrs. Leslie Stratton, John Willingham, \;, 
and Mrs. A. L. Parker, Mr. and Mrs. We:.),. 
Halliburton, Mr. and Mrs. Irby Bennett, 
and Mrs, Thomas Turley, Mr. and Mrs, J.,), 
Sneed Williams, Mr. and Mrs. R. G. B. »y. 
hold, Mrs. Justina Alcorn Swift, Mrs. w. ¢ 
Gerber, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Newberger, Ir 
and Mrs. William Metcalf, Frank Fuller, \;, 
and Mrs. Hugh Humphreys, Mr. and Mrs ; 
W. Cutrer and Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Crutc i, 
of Clarksdale, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. I. D 
Block, Mr. and Mrs. S. J. Latta, Mr. and }1;,; 
C. P. J. Mooney, Mrs. Joseph Reynolds 4), 
Mr. and Mrs. George Morris. 


The month of June held but one bis 
musical event, besides numerous ¢!l.is; 
recitals of the various teachers. This 
was the presentation by local singers of 
“The Chimes of Normandy,” which was 
given at the Lyric Theater the evening; 
of June 17 and 18. The musical directo; 
was William Saxby; the stage direcioy. 
Mrs. Marie Greenwood-Worden and ‘he 
accompanist, May O’Callahan. The my. 
sic committee of the Chamber of Com. 
merce was back of this effort to establis) 
a local opera company. The cast wa; 
composed of leading singers of Memphis, 
among whom were Mrs. Charles Watson, 
John Kinnie, Charles Montgomery an 
Harrison Rofford, all of whom made fin 
impressions. 

The work was well done and prove; 
that such an undertaking can be carrie 
out with credit if the people will give 
their support financially. S. B. W. 


JUILLIARD FOUNDATION 
ESTABLISHES OFFICES 


Dr. Noble to be Located at Fifth Ave. 
nue Branch of Guarantee 
Trust Company 


That the appointment of Dr. Eugen 
Noble as executive secretary of the Juil- 
liard Musical Foundation is to be fi- 
lowed by immediate action was almost 
assured this week when a representative 
of MUSICAL AMERICA learned that the 
Foundation had obtained definite offices 
and would soon begin functioning. Thes 








Offices are to be in the Fifth Avenw 


Branch of the Guarantee Trust Con. 


._ pany at Forty-fourth Street and ar 


to be presided over by Dr. Noble, who 
will begin his work there on Aug. 1. 
As the Guarantee Trust Company i: 
one of the trustees of the Juilliard estate, 
and Mr. Sabin, president of the Guarar- 
tee Trust Company, is one of the execu 
tives of the Foundation, the choice of 
the location for Dr. Noble’s work is ex- 
pected to be especially felicitous for ef. 
ficient co-operation. The other exect- 
tives of the Juilliard Musical Found: 
tion, according to the will of the lat: 
A. C. Juilliard who left more tha 
$5,000,000 to music, are Mr. Davison 
president of the Central Union Trus 
Company, and 
nephew of the testator. 


PROGRAM OF NATIVE MUSI 


Faculty of MacPhail School in Minne 
apolis in Recital 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 22.—A 
recent “Evening of American Music’ 
was participated in by Gladys G. Sowlk. 
pianist, Mertice Osgood, pianist, Lom 
Lulsdorff, contralto, Frederick South: 
wick, baritone, and Stanley R. Avery, 
organist and composer. All are member: 
of the MacPhail faculty, save Miss 0s 
gard, pupil of Mrs. Sowle, who su) 
stituted for Helen M. Hicks, pianist, the 
latter incapacitated by accidental injury 
to her hand. 

Of particular interest were M-* 
Avery’s remarks concerning Arthu! 
Farwell, former resident of St. Pau! 
Many of Mr. Farwell’s works were 0! 
the program. Other Americans repr 
sented were H. W. mis, Arne (lt 
berg, Eastwood Lane and Henry F. Gi! 
bert. Meta Schumann, formerly of Mit 
neapolis, was represented by three nut 





rs. 

Miss _ Lulsdorff’s contributions i” 
cluded “The Pine Tree,” Mary Turn 
Salter; “Barney McCracken,” R. 2 
Huntington Terry; “Memory’s Garden. 
Stanley R. Avery, and “Sing to Mé 
Sing,” Sidney Homer. The progra” 








rederick Juilliard | - 








closed with MacDowell’s D Minor Co" ¥ 


certo, played by Mertice Osgood, wit! 
Mrs. Sowle in the second-piano arrang® 
ment of the orchestral score. 

F. L. C. B. 
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Caruso Plays Role of “‘Daddy’’ for a Summer 




















the Right, the Tenor Is Giving an Exhibition of Good Form in Tennis 


N EITHER the siren beckonings of far-distant impresarios flourishing ten-thousand- 
dollar-a-night contracts, nor the memory of his blue Neapolitan skies, can 


q make Enrico Caruso stir from his summer home in Easthampton, L.I. The precipi- 


tant exodus of ‘artists to Europe this summer did not find him among them. And 


all this because of that seven-months-old mite, Gloria. : 
Now everyone knows that seven months is just the age when babies first learn 


B to gurgle and shout and kick. And since Gloria must certainly be a very advanced 


baby, it is very possible that some morning she may suddenly and without warning 


utter the syllables “Pa-pa.” 


thousand miles away when that happens? 


—Photographs Posed for MusicaL AMmrica—Bain News Service 


On the Left May Be Seen the Tenor with His Leading Prima Donna, Gloria Caruso, and Mrs. Caruso. To 


Why should anyone, even a tenor, risk being several 


And even if she shouldn’t, her gurgles 


have a meaning for her father, surely. It is not unlikely that Caruso would tell you 
how he positively detected a portion of the “Bell Song” from “Lakmé” as she sat 


humming in the cradle that morning. 


Nor is the baby unmindful of her father’s importance. 


Anyone examining the 


above portrait closely will note the complacent air with which she leans on the chest 


from which issue thousand-dollar tones. 


To the right the tenor is registering deter- 


mination to annihilate his unfortunate opponent. 





Aids Underwriting Fund of 
Toscanini Orchestra 


The name of one of the most distin- 
guished ameng America’s patrons of 
music, Harry Harkness Flagler, has just 
been added to the list of subscribers to 


Flagler 


} the Underwriting Fund for the concert 


tcur in this country of Arturo Toscanini 
and La Seala Orchestra of Milan. In 
spite of his heavy obligations in behalf 


§ of the New York Symphony and in spite 


of the generosity with which he made 
possible the recent European tour of this 


1 organization, Mr. Flagler has spontan- 


cously offered his name and his support 
in behalf of the Toscanini venture. It 
is with these words that he closed his let- 
ter addressed a few days ago to one of 
the members of the Toscanini committee: 
“I shall feel proud to have my name 
added to your fist, as an evidence of my 
interest in the project, and of my admira- 
oscanini, and of my sin- 
cere friendship, for Italy.” 


Doubts That Puccini Is Writing New 


American Opera 


_A telegram from Rome printed in the 
‘ew York Morning Telegraph of July 
->, stated that Gicaomo Puccini had ac- 





} ‘°pted a libretto upon an American sub- 
) )°ct, written by a banker of Richmond, 


It was further reported that Puc- 

‘| would come to the United States 
text fall as the guest of the banker in 
‘er to study. the Colonial life of Vir- 
William B. Maxwell, the Ameri- 


/ ‘60 representative of Ricordi & Com- 


pany, the exclusive publishers of Puc- 
cini’s works, when questioned in the mat- 
ter said that he thought it was ex- 
tremely doubtful either that the com- 
poser had accepted any such libretto or 
that he would visit America in the near 
future. Mr. Maxwell, who had-recently 
seen Mr. Puccini in Italy, said that he 
was hard at work upon an opera with 
an English story which, the composer 
told him, would occupy him for some time 
to come. 





Marie Rappold to Make “Guest” Appear- 
ances With Gallo Opera 


The first of the prominent artists an- 
nounced by Fortune Gallo to give “guest” 
performances during his season of opera 
at the Manhattan Opera House next Sep- 
tember, is Marie Rappold of the Metro- 
politan. Mme. Rappold will be heard in 
“Lohengrin,” “Aida” and “Trovatore” 
and other dramatic réles with which she 
has been identified. 





Goldman’s Band to Tour Country 


It is the purpose of Edwin Franko 
Goldman, conductor of the Goldman Con- 
cert Band, which for the past three sum- 
mers has played on the Columbia Green, 
to make the band a permanent organiza- 
tion and tour the country as do the large 
orchestras. The success of his present 
endeavors has convinced Mr. Goldman 
that there js a widespread demand to 
hear works of the great composers inter- 
preted by a competent band. 


Caruso to Make Concert. Tour Under 
Coppicus’ Direction 


F. C. Coppicus, head of the Metropoli- 
tan Musical Bureau, announces that En- 
rico Caruso will make a four weeks’ con- 
cert tour under his direction in the fall, 
starting at the end of September, going 
as far West as Denver, Col. This will be 
the third extensive concert tour which 
Caruso has made in the United States 
within the last few years under the same 
management. Further details will be an- 
nounced shortly. 

Caruso’s only appearance this sum- 
mer will be at the Ocean Grove Auditor- 
ium on Saturday evening, Aug. 14. 





The Carusos to Live at the Hotel Com- 
modore 


Enrico Caruso, who for more than ten 
years lived at the Hotel Knickerbocker, 
was forced to vacate his apartments 
there when that hostelry was closed 
preparatory to being converted into an 
office building. During the summer, the 
tenor and his family have been occupy- 
ing the home of Albert Herter at East- 
hampton, L. I., but when they return to 
the city in the fall, will be lodged in a 
specially remodeled suite on the eight- 
eenth floor of the Hotel Commodore. 





Frieda Hempel Climbing Alps 


Frieda Hempel is now in Switzerland 
climbing her favorite mountain trails. 
The prima donna has an enviable rec- 
ord of high peaks to her credit and 


hopes to add a few more during her va- 
cation. Shopping in Paris occupied the 
first two weeks of her time abroad and 
Mme. Hempel gives a few glimpses of 
the French capital in a letter to a friend. 
She writes, in part: 

“The weather is lovely and cool and 
I have seen so many people I know. It 
seems that the whole of New York is 
here. Our New York women are much 
smarter than the Parisians and there are 
many more beautiful women at home 
than here. Paris seems crowded and 
nothing is missing at all. The food is 
good and plenty. We really see no short- 
age in anything except the skirts, which 
surely must be longer next winter. It 
is impossible to go further!” 





Schumann-Heink Grief-Stricken Over 


Adopted Son’s Death 


SAN Dieco, CAL., July 19.—Word was 
received here this morning of the death 
of Robert F. Midkiff, adopted son of 
Mme. Schumann-Heink, who lost his life 
at Tulsa, Okla., when an airplane he 
was piloting collapsed. Mr. Midkiff was 
twenty-three years old and unmarried. 
His home was at Decatur, IIl. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was _ grief- 
stricken when:the news was given her 
last night. She said she had loved the 
boy as her own son and that he had 
been a great friend of her sons. The 
contralto met Mr. Midkiff in a Texas 
camp when she was entertaining at the 


camps in the early part of the war. 
, W. F. R.z 
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Berge July 21.—Summer months are by no means holiday months for most of 
the teachers. What really happens around July is that a certain centrifugal 
force sends them westward and makes them gather in various faraway Meccas 
of music students. Chicago is one of these points, and although torrid July days 
find New York almost entirely deserted by music teachers, the latter may be found 


in quite a colony on the shores of Lake Michigan. 


The above portrait shows a 


group of these artists gathered in Grant Park between lessons at the Chicago 


Musical College, where they are teaching this summer. 


In the group, reading from 


left to right, may be seen Oscar Saenger, Herbert Witherspoon, Carl D. Kinsey, 


Mme. Delia Valeri and Percy Grainger. 





SACRAMENTO CLUBS MEET 


FOR END-SEASON MEET 





Saturday Club and Sister Societies Join 
in Last Concert—Plan Work for 
Next Season 


SACRAMENTO, CAL. July 18.—The 
Saturday Club’s executive committee 
met this week to discuss plans for the 
coming season. With the membership 
list rapidly reaching the maximum seat- 
ing capacity of all the auditoriums in 


‘ after Sacramento’s 


the city and the brilliant array of 
artists coming to the coast, the programs 
promise to surpass even those of the 
past. The closing home day this year 
was a memorable one. The program 
was provided by near-by clubs patterned 
club. Vacaville, 
Roseville, Chico, Marysville and Fair- 
oaks all sent their presidents and 
several visitors as well as the ar- 
tists. Previous to the meeting in 
the auditorium of the Tuesday Club 
House, the officers and active mem- 
bers were hostesses to the guests at 


a delightful luncheon, when Mrs. Robert 
H. Hawley was presented with a silver 
tray by the members in appreciation of 
her twenty-seven years of service in the 
Saturday Club as active member, di- 
rector and president. The officers for 
1920-1921 are: President, Mrs. Robert 
H. Hawley; first vice-president, Mrs. 
W. H. James; second vice-president, 
Florine Wenzel; treasurer, Florence 
Linthicum, all re-elected for a third 
term. 

Each year this club provides free 
tickets to the High School music students 
as a reward of merit. This term the 
tickets went to the senior harmony 
classes. Anna Miller Wood, formerly 
Boston contralto and now the wife of 
Frederick Harvey of Galt, has also 
given substantial encouragement to the 
harmony contests held during the past 
two years. At the close of June, Merle 
Schreider and Dorothy Love won the 
competition in which songs composed by 
seven students were judged. The 
scores were written to poems selected by 
their teacher, Mrs. W. H. Hermitage, 
and sung by Mrs. Harvey. The judges 
were Mrs Robert H Hawley, represent- 


ing the Saturday Club; Mrs. C. G. 
Stever, Music Teachers’ Association, 
and Rev. Charles Pease, lecturer of 
psychology. , 


The first open-air concert of the 
summer was given Sunday evening, 
July 11, at the City Plaza. The Southern 
Pacific Band under the direction of 
J. E. Weida contributed a varied pro- 
gram much enjoyed by thousands who 
appreciate the free concerts provided by 
the city. This band recently gave a 
benefit for the Sacramento Orphange 
recreation fund. 


Mrs. Walter Longbotham, contralto, of 


this city, in recognition of her activities 
as community song leader at the annual 
convention of the California Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, held in Sacramento 
in May, was presented with a baton 
used by Parepa Rosa, noted vocalist and 
musician, and presented to Mrs. Long- 
botham by Mrs. E. M. North Whitcomb. 

Mrs. Longbotham’s “sings” added much 
to the musical program provided for 
the enjoyment of the 1000 delegates. 
Special mention might also be made of 
the entertainments in charge of Mrs. A. 
L. Miller of Marysville. The offerings 
of Emlyn Lewys at the piano, Marvis 
Scott, Sacramento contralto, accom- 


panied by Constance Mering; ™ 
Kendall, also of Sacramento, pian 
Edith Nichols, accompanied by » 
Lewys, and the recital of Rouman 
music and poetry by Winifred Carnes «. 
Pryor in costume, were features of 
convention. 

A most unique performance was ) ». 
sented by the local Tuesday Club me y 
bers when they repeated their ann 3) 
High Jinks “Every Little Movemen 
A Revue of the World, 1920,” writ ., 
and directed by Mrs. L. C. Hunter. 1 4, 
convention was held in the spaci: ys 
Assembly Chamber of the State Capi .). 

At the weekly luncheon of the \, 
Club at the Land Hotel, Tuesday, spe: 4) 
musical attractions were offered jy. 
guests. The Cecilians, a vocal quarte 
composed of Mmes. Ivor Torrey, Iry, 
J. Black, J. Hayes Fisher and Fran. 
M. Peters with their accompanist, \\ rs. 
Charles A Bliss, gave several numb: :s. 
This quartet is directed by Percy A. R. 
Dow. F. W 


OPERA-BALLET REVIVAL 








Eighteenth Century Combination  o/ 
Dance With Song to be Given in Paris 


PaRis, July 24.—For the first time 
since ,the beginning of the eighteent) 
century the Paris Opéra is preparing (0; 
the presentation of an opera-ballet, o; 
combination of singing and ballet scenes 
to form integral action. 

This kind of a ballet was greatly in 
vogue from 1718 to 1735. The new 
effort to popularize again this kind of 
a production will begin with the pres. 
entation of “The Daughter of the 
Lotus,” in which Indian dances of the 
period of the Mongolian invasion in the 
fifteenth century will afford opportunity 
for elaborate scenic and ballet effects. 





‘Ocean Grove, N. J., Scene of Elman’s 


Farewell 


Mischa Elman will appear at the 
Ocean Grove Auditorium, Ocean Grove, 
N. J., Saturday evening, July 31. This 
will be Mr. Elman’s last appearance in 
America for three years. He will sai 
on the Imperator on Aug. 14, and will g 
direct to Belgium. Mr. Elman has been 
engaged by Ysaye, as soloist for his first 
appearance abroad, at the Vieuxtemps 
Festival to be held shortly in Belgium. 
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FORTUNE GALLO has authorized Musical America to invite ALL GRAND 
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OPERA CELEBRITIES of the first rank, whose present contracts do not prevent them ¢ 
2 from appearing AT POPULAR PRICES, to sing as GUEST ARTISTS in performances : 
5 of the SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA COMPANY during the season of four weeks at c 
. Oscar Hammerstein’s MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE beginning September 20. : 
2 ' Mme. Marie Rappold is the first of the great stars announced as having signi- ¢ 
. fied her willingness to appear at the reduced box office scale in grand opera, in re- ‘ 
re sponse to managerial persuasion, but more directly as a concession to the movement : 
5 to popularize grand opera. This clientele will welcome other such stars and sterling e 
° artists as Mme. Rappold. e 
A | ¥ 
5 Mr. Gallo believes that NO SINGER IS TOO GREAT TO APPEAR AT POPU- : 
y LAR PRICES, and is anxious to make his coming introduction of the San Carlo | zi 
EY forces in their new home as notable in this respect as possible. ¢ 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

The robbery of the Caruso jewels, 
worth nearly half a million, from his 
wife in their summer home in Long 
Island, and to which the daily papers 
gave as much attention as they did to 
the League of Nations and the various 
wars now going on in Europe during a 
time when the nations are supposed to be 
at peace, elicited from the distinguished 
tenor a cablegram, which showed that 
he is a “gentleman” as the term is under- 
stood in the best sense. This cablegram 
was to the effect that he would buy her 
others. 

Of course, he knew at the time that a 
considerable portion of the loss was 
covered by insurance. 

I bring the matter up for the reason 
that it is precisely this old European 
attitude in such matters, which no doubt 
caused Caruso on his arrival in New 
York to express his irritation—or as 
one paper put it that he was “peeved”— 
at the manner in which the affair had 
been treated by the press. Such matters 
he considered should be private or refer- 
red to in a guarded manner and not ex- 


ploited. It seems he felt this way about 
the robbery, because he thought sufficient 
attention had not been given to the fact 
that he had received, through the Italian 
ambassador, from the King of Italy a 
decoration for his services during the 
war, which services were principally in 
the way of raising money for his sick 
and wounded countrymen. 

Through this incident, the attitude not 
only of Caruso but of many artists to 
the publicity they receive in the press 
comes under discussion. 

They consider that their private lives 
and all that concerns them should be 
considered private and that the public 
is: simply concerned with their public 
performances as artists or with such 
honors as they may receive. 

They emphasize their claim by stating 
that if other people were subjected to the 
limelight in their private lives as they 
are, there wouldn’t be room for anything 
in the press but trouble and scandal. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that 
the press does give plenty of space to 
rumor and scandal whenever these are 
concerned with a person of political, so- 
cial, business or financial importance. 

Now it must be said in fairness to 
Caruso and other artists that the gen- 
eral public and particularly the Ameri- 
can public is more interested in them 
than in their art and prefers to read 
the accounts of what they do and where 
they go. In fact, with regard to the 
prominent artist; any little bit of in- 
formation becomes “news” in the en- 
deavor of the average daily paper to 
gratify the hungry public’s eager desire 
for such matters. 

There is, however, an issue which 
enters into the case and which the artist 
should consider and that is that through 
the tremendous publicity they receive, 
their box office value is greatly 
enhanced. 

If the press of the world and especially 
of this country simply contented _ itself 
with recording, from time to time, Signor 
Caruso’s activities on the stage, he cer- 
tainly would not have the vogue he has 
and it is this very vogue which has 
made him a popular character with hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who have 
never heard him but who are thereby 


induced to buy his records, which is of 
considerable profit to himself and to the 
company which manufactures them. 

There can be no question that if the 
press were to enter into a conspiracy of 
silence and were to take Mr. Caruso at 
his word and leave him absolutely alone 
except when he appears in concert or in 
opera, he would be astonished to know 
how quickly his prestige, so far as the 
general public is concerned, would suffer 
what in the vernacular of Wall Street 
would be called a “slump.” 

So when he gets his quarterly check, 
let him console himself with its size as 
being considerably due to the columns 
and columns which the press gives him, 
even when he is not singing, and as in 
the publicity he receives he owes a con- 
siderable part to his marriage and to 
his daughter Gloria, it is but poetic jus- 
tice that he should buy for them all the 
jewelry that is offered to him. 

* * od 


At the end of the academic year at 
Oxford University, which is called in this 
country, “commencement,” it is customary 
for the university to hold a public meet- 
ing at which degrees, sometimes very 
incongruous ones, are conferred not only 
upon distinguished Englishmen but upon 
distinguished foreigners. 

When this function takes place, the 
undergraduates, (known in this country 
as freshmen,) who are considered as 
such until they have obtained their 
Bachelor of Arts degree, or have left 
without it as many of them do, are ac- 
customed to assemble in the galleries 
from where, according to immemorial 
custom, they run things very much their 
own way and “chaff” the distinguished 
visitors who are to be honored by the 
university. 

So it came to pass, when among those 
so honored recently in England, were 
Ignace Paderewski and_ Eleutherios 
Venizelos, the premier of Greece, the 
undergrads rose to the occasion, par- 
ticularly as Paderewski was to receive 
the degree of D. C. L. or Doctor of Civil 
Law, though as to what kind of lawyer 
Paderewski was or is, must be left to 
the imagination. 

When Paderewski, clothed in cap and 
gown, appeared, the undergraduates 
started to shout: “Play us a. tune, 
Paddy.” When Venizelos appeared, they 
shouted: “Give us a hand with our 
Greek verse.” 

It may interest you to know that the 
course of education at the universities 
and schools in dear old England, where 
not all of them can speak their own 
language correctly and certainly very 
few of them can speak ten words of 
French or German, includes the ability 
to compose Greek verse, but how this 
can help in future careers, except to 
teach other unfortunates to do the same 
thing, has always been beyond me. 

Paderewski, they say, looked very pale 
and worn. To his friends on this mo- 
mentous occasion he declared that his 
life work was finished now that his 
beloved country was free. 


* * * 
Longmans, Green & Company, the 
noted English publishers, recently 


brought out a work by Ethel Smyth, a 
composer of merit, entitled, “Impres- 
sions that Remain.” 

In the course of the work, Miss Smyth 
tells a story to illustrate the sincerity 
of the noted composer Grieg. ' 

It seems he had been offered a large 
sum to conduct not only his own composi- 
tions but the rest of the orchestral pro- 
gram. He refused on the ground that 
he would not be a good. conductor. 

“But the public won’t mind that,” said 
the manager. “They will come to set 
you conduct.” 

“Any fool can conduct his own music,” 
the Norwegian composer replied, “but 
that is no reason for murdering other 
people’s.” 

So the manager left. 

What a lesson this is for some of our 
conductors, and yet, there is a good deal 
to be said on the other side. 

Not every composer is by any means 
competent to conduct his own work not 
to speak of the works of others. 

A noted instance of this occurred when 
Mascagni came to this country. In con- 
ducting the Intermezzo from his “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” he proved that the 
regular conductors of the Metropolitan 
Opera House at that time could conduct 
it a great deal better than he could, cer- 
tainly more to the satisfaction of the 
intelligent audience that was present. 

So you see, it is possible for a com- 
poser to discover that there is more in his 
music than he thought when somebody 
else conducts it. 

* * 

In a recent article in which Henry T. 

Finck of the New York Evening Post 


states that every pianist should include 
a MacDowell piece on his program, he 
enumerated some of the Americans who 
have made notable contributions to the 
literature of the pianoforte. Among them 
he includes Henry Holden Huss, Mrs. 
Beach, Fannie Dillon, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, Arne Oldberg, Campbell-Tip- 
ton, Charles T. Griffes, Clarence Lucas, 
Edward Royce, Rubin Goldmark, Marion 
Bauer, Harvey W. Loomis, Walter 
Kramer, Emerson Whithorne, Morris 
Class, D. G. Mason, Rossetter Cole, Vic- 
tor Saar, Arthur Foote, Ernest Kroeger. 

I notice, too, that in referring to an 
address made by Philip Goepp on “Amer- 
ican Songs” at the Convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association, 
he quotes Mr. Goepp as saying: 

_“The courage of melodic simplicity 
right in the midst of the chaos of eccen- 
tric extravagance (with a demon deri- 
sion of all natural expression) is the 
virtue and the glory of American song 
and the hope of American and indeed of 
all future music.” 

This brings me to refer to something 
your editor has often stated in his public 
addresses to the effect that the time is 
coming when the American composer will 
break away from the old rut in which 
the music of the world has travelled in 
its almost slavish admiration for the old 
masters and the great composers, and 
will give us something entirely new and 
original in the way of music which will 
breathe the spirit of triumphant demo- 


cracy. 
. © 6 


Charles P. Sawyer, who has been writ- 
ing some very interesting paragraphs for 
the New York Evening Post, stated the 
other day that musical critics in France 
never hurry with their reviews of new 
productions. They take their time in 
passing judgment. 

For instance, Vincent d’Indy’s new 
work was produced in Paris June fifth, 
and yet it was not until June twentieth 
that Adolph Julian expressed his opinion, 
in the Debats, on the opera, or music, or 
drama, or whatever it may be called. 

This enables me again to refer to the 
pernicious habit we have in this country 
of expecting a full review of perform- 
ances, even of the most important works, 
in our next morning papers. 

Common sense should tell us that it is 
impossible for a conscientious critic, or 


indeed for any critic, to attend a per- ° 


formance to the end, then write a column 
or so about it and have it all down to his 
newspaper before the performance itself 
is over. 

As we know, the critics endeavor to 
meet the issue by writing up the “story,” 
as they call it, from rehearsals which 
they attend. Then they are present at 
the performance, or at the greater part 
of it, in order to see that nothing hap- 

ens, that no cat walks upon the stage 
to upset the tenor’s reo that no 
drop falls unexpectedly upon the so- 
prano’s head, add a few perfunctory 
lines with regard to the principal per- 
formers in the work, including, of course, 
the name of some fourth rate singer, who 
happens to be a personal friend of the 
critic and then they let it go at that. 

Now if an ordinary but intelligent 
reporter were sent to write a few lines 
on the production and the critics, espe- 
cially of our leading dailies were then 
given the physical time to write their re- 
views in peace and quiet, we might have 
criticism that could stand alongside that 
which appears in the. leading French, 
German and Italian papers. 

I am aware that the critics endeavor 
to do this in some instances in their 
Sunday review, so that it can be said of 
one of them, Mr. Henderson, who writes 
for the New York Sun-Herald, that his 
Sunday reviews are the only articles of 
his which are worth reading—though 
not always. 

a *” * 


Alton O. Thomas writes from Inde- 
pendence, Iowa, with regard to the inter- 
view with your editor in the Evening 
Post apropos of the unmusical character 
of most of our presidents. 

Mr. Thomas tells me that any of your 
readers who have visited George Wash- 
ington’s home at Mt. Vernon, will surely 
remember the music room there. : 

When he was at Mt. Vernon, early in 
1912, there reposed on the spinet of 
Nelly Custis, a flute which he says he 
certainly understood was the personal 
property of General Washington. 

Mr. Thomas states that he was doubly 
interested in the music room, first as a 
lover of music and second as a native 
Ohioan, for the music room at Mt. Ver- 
non is in charge of the Ohio branch of 
the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association. 

Writing from Independence, Iowa, in- 
duces Mr. Thomas to recall that it was 
the spot where the famous mare “Nancy 


Hanks” was outrun in 1892 by a horse 
named “Allerton.” Forty thousand 
persons attended the races in one day, 
and so much silver changed hands that 
it was carried in dray loads to the rail- 
way station. 

Mr. Thomas admits that this has noth- 
ing to do with George Washington or 
with music, except that the sound of 
horses’ hoofs that carried the silver was 
quite likely to have been music to the 
ears of our First President and there is 
no doubt that he loved “Independence.” 


* * 


The death of the Empress Eugénie of 
France, the widow of Napoleon the 
Third, at the advanced aged of 94 years, 
sm to mind a Paris which has passed 
out. . 

The opera house was not the fine 
edifice of to-day though in the lobby you 
might meet Rossini, Auber, Halevy, 
Meyerbeer and Adam. 

It was a Paris to which the most staid 
English people went for the one purpose 
of ‘seeing the high kicking at the Bal 
Mabille and which high kicking was part 
of a dance in which the male members 
of the quartet of the dancers always 
wore baggy trousers, cut tight at the 
ankles, long black coats and very tall 
silk hats. 

The aim of the toes of the female 
dancers was always the aforesaid tall 
silk hats. Perhaps it was this that gave 
a suggestion to Farrar’s high kick in 
“Zaza.” 

Incidentally, it may be well to observe 
that it was this particular dance of the 
period which caused the respectable ele- 
ment of New York—then in a minority 
—to rise up in protest. 

At the time the elder Grau brought 
Mile. Aimée and her Parisian blondes 
to New York in the operettas of one Of- 
fenbach. 

The house was always crowded with 
the best people, especially the males, not 
all of them bald heads, who cornered the 
front rows so as to have the best possible 
viewpoint of all that was going on the 


stage, says your 
obi ; 





HEAR “NEW” BACH SCORE 





Concerto Played at Leipsic Festival— 
Zurich Admires American Work 


BADEN BADEN, GERMANY, July 3.—Be- 
sides a fine Symphony by Brun, the 
Swiss composer, the chief success at the 
great Swiss Musical Association Festi- 
val, lately held at Zurich, went to the 
“Jongedicht” for Violin and Orchestra 


by the American composer, Templeton 
Strong. The latter, through his long resi- 
dence in Geneva, is considered in Switzer- 
land as a Swiss composer. 

Another festival, the “Bach,” was late- 
ly held at Leipsic, where a newly discov- 
ered Concerto by Bach in D Minor for 
Two Violins and Orchestra, met with 
sensational success, played by the great 
est violinist of the present day in Ger. 
many, Adolf Busch, with Edgar Holl- 
gandt, pupil of Hugo Heermann. 

H. HEERMANN. 





Programs at Delaware College Arouse 
Much Enthusiasm 


Newark, DEL, July 17.—The music 
programs, which are part of the summer 
school course at Delaware College, are 
proving the best ever given here. Fred- 
erick W. Wyatt, baritone, and John 
Thoms, pianist, were soloists last eve- 
ning, and Mrs. Katherine G. Wales, so- 
prano, and Miss Margery Hamilton Hill, 
pianist; held the stage in Wolf Hall to- 
night. Mr. Wyatt was especially pleas- 
ing in “None But the Lonely Heart,” by 
Tghaikovsky; “The Devil’s Love Song,” 
by Gilberté, “Five Quatrains from Omar 
Khayyam,” by Rogers; “Come Buy,” by 
Buzzi-Peccia, and a group of Negro 
spirituals. Mr. Thoms played with much 
fire, a Polonaise and Nocturne by Cho- 
pin. To-night Mrs. Wales sang a lengthy 
program of Italian arias, a group of Old 
English songs, one of French songs and 
a set of children’s songs. Miss Hill gave 
a Chopin prelude, a Danish folk song, by 
Herman Sandby, and “Reflets dans 
l’Eau,” by Debussy. 

Audiences of nearly 500 attended both 
performances and acclaimed the artists 
enthusiastically, T. & 
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Musicians Meet for Edison 
Conclave in San Francisco 





Last of Three Meetings Held with Eastern Delegates—Hadley 
Overture Heard — Local Managers Announce Series — 
Fine Season of Light Opera in Bay Cities 








AN FRANCISCO, CAL., July 19.— 
Some two score notables of the mu- 
sical world have reached San Francisco 
for the opening to-day of one of the most 
exceptional conclaves ever held on the 
Pacific Coast—the Edison Caravan Con- 
vention. This convention, as well as the 
ones in New York and Chicago of Ameri- 
can and Canadian music dealers, origi- 
nated in the mind of Thomas A. Edison. 
Mr. Edison conceived and thought of hav- 
ing them gather for three great con- 
claves with some of the greatest artists, 
composers and musical psychologists. 
Music dealers from as far east as Colo- 


rado and New Mexico, from British Co- 
lumbia, and from the entire Pacific 
Coast, will attend the San Francisco 
conclave. 

Among the notables aboard the Cara- 
van Special which brought the delegates 
were William Maxwell, vice-president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., accompanied by 
Mrs. Maxwell and Marian Maxwell; 
Thomas J. Leonard, general sales man- 
ager; Henry Hadley, former conductor 
of the San Francisco Symphony, and 
Mrs. Hadley; Dr. W. V. Bingham, pro- 
fessor of applied psychology of the Car- 
negie Institute; Thomas Chalmers, cele- 
brated Metropolitan Opera baritone: 
John Lee Mahin, a world authority on 
advertising pyschology, and Captain 
John J. Callahan, general Edison super- 
visor for the Far West. 

At the California Theater on Sunday 
morning Henry Hadley’s “Herod” Over- 
ture was featured by Hermann Heller 
and his orchestra, in honor of the com- 
poser who was present. At its close he 
was greeted with vociferous applause by 
the audience among whom were many 
old friends. The spot light was turned 
upon Mr. Hadley, who was sitting in 
the theater, whereupon he arose and 
bowed his acknowledgement to the musi- 
cians and to the audience. Mr. Hadley 
will attend the annual encampment of 
the Bohemian Club at its grove which 
will be the scene of many interesting 
events this week. ‘ 

Jessica Colbert, who has been in the 
East for several weeks interviewing 
managers and arranging for next sea- 
son’s attractions, is home again. Al- 
though her plans are not yet perfected 
she has announced several important ar- 
tists who will appear under her man- 
agement, among whom are Julia Claus- 
sen, Kathleen Parlow, Paul Althouse, 
May Muckle, Arthur Middleton, Alice 
Gentle and Sergei Prokovico. ae 

Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco's 
popular young concert manager, has been 
elected regional director of the National 
Concert Managers’ Association which re- 
cently met at Chicago. } 

Paul Steindorff, choragus of the Uni- 
versity of California, finds no vacation 
this year, for he is spending the summer 
months in providing entertainment not 
only for San Francisco, but the sister 
Bay cities. As conductor of the New 
Bostonians he is certainly achieving suc- 
cess, for the “Prince of Pilsen,” which 
like the “Chocolate Soldier” was billed 
for one week, has like it, been extended 
to two. The principals are all good, 
Jefferson de Angelis as usual taking first 
honors, while the chorus under Mr. 
Steindorff’s training is one of the best 
ever heard here, making up in quality 
what it lacks in quantity. Next week 
the “Firefly” will be presented with 
Mabel Riegelman in the leading réle. 

In August Mr. Steindorff has promised 
a noteworthy performance of “Samson 
and Delilah” at the Greek Theater with 
a chorus of 500 and a ballet of 100. 
Julia Claussen and John Hand will sing 
the leading réles. ; 

Mme. Anna von Meyerinck has been 
demonstrating her Universal Music Sys- 
tem before the summer session at the 
University of California during the past 
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week. Her work is especially adapted 
to kindergartens and community work. 
It teaches the fundamental principles of 
music, rhythm, ear training, etc., by 
means of charts and games. The Mod- 
ern Orchestra Game which consists of 
cards giving cuts of the various instru- 
ments, with description of their emo- 
tional qualities, has been especially in- 
dorsed by the San Francisco Musical As- 
sociation. 

Marie Sloss, a popular local pianist, 
played the Rubinstein Concerto in D 
Minor, with the California Theater or- 
chestra last Sunday morning. She was 
recalled several times. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur De Celles Duclos 
recently entertained in honor of Olga 
Steeb. An impromptu program was 
given by Miss Steeb, Mrs. E. E. Bruner, 
Mrs. Lucian Sly, Easton Kent and 
Hother Wismer. 

The League of California Singers, or- 
ganized in 1904 held its annual banquet 
on July 1 at which time the president 
and director, Lloyd Gilpin, was pre- 
sented with an ivory and gold baton, 
John Harraden Pratt making the pre- 
sentation speech. A short program was 
given. 

Among prominent musicians who are 
away on vacations are George Kruger, 
former president of the San Francisco 
Music Teachers’ Association, who with 
Mrs. Kruger is visiting San Diego, Cata- 
lina Island, Coronado and other coast 
cities. Sir Henry Heyman, who at- 
tended the California Music Teachers’ 
Convention at San Diego will remain in 
Southern California for another month. 

Marie Withrow, well known vocalist, 
is spending her vacation at Los An- 
geles. Marion Ramon Wilson, contralto, 
has also been in Los Angeles for several 


- weeks. 


Giovanni Coletti, with an orchestra of 


thirty musicians, gave the second of a 


series of Sunday noon concerts at the 
Rialto Theater yesterday. 

Rebecca Holmes Haight, ’cellist, was 
the soloist at the Fairmont concert Sun- 
day even'ng. E. M. B. 


NORMAL INSTITUTE ENDS 
AN INTENSIVE SESSION 








Commemorate Pilgrims’ Landing at 
Closing Exercises of School at 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Boston, July 26.—The thirtieth ses- 


sion of the American Institute of Nor-- 


mal Methods, held at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., will come to a close 
to-morrow. One of Boston’s most at- 
tractive suburbs has been the setting in 
which music teachers from all parts of 
the country have gathered to combine in- 
tensive study with the pleasure and 
stimulus of meeting others with similar 
interests. 


The graduation exercises this year 
take the form of a choral concert, the 
theme of which commemorates the Ter- 
centenary of the Landing of the Pilgrims. 
The chorus is composed of the students 
at the school and the faculty, well over 
100, under the direction of George Bar- 
low Penny, who is superintendent of the 
school and instructor in conducting. Mr. 
Penny is the well-known dean of the 
Music School of Rochester University, 
which George Eastman has endowed to 
the amount of $4,500,000. Mr. Penny’s 
work in Western New York has identi- 
fied him with all the progressive move- 
ments in the American Guild of Organ- 
ists, and with the musical activities of 
the city of Rochester. 

Music supervisors at this school have 
a mye opportunity to learn the meth- 
ods of teaching public school music and 
at the same time to develop their own 
musicianship. The daily schedule is so 
arranged that intensive work in both 
morning and afternoon classes, achieves 
in three weeks practically the same re- 
sults as is ordinarily accomplished else- 
where in six. The opening exercises at 
8 are devoted in part to the singing of 
hymns suitable for school use, and to 
the study of hymnology. At 8.30 the 
forma! periods begin with the first, sec- 


ond and third year classes taking 


courses in methods, followed by practice 
teaching. Harmony and its presenta- 
tion to high school students is emphasized 
as one of the courses which broadens the 
musical outlook of the teacher. 

The Round Table, where questions con- 
nected with every phase of school work 
are discussed, is held daily, after which 
comes the chorus period in which the best 
choral works of the classical and modern 
composers are sung by the entire school. 
The senior class, or third year pupils, 
elect several of their number to conduct 
choruses in the graduation concert. 
After lunch, classes in sight singing and 
high school music methods are held; 
and in the afternoon lecture period, 
various phases of music appreciation are 
presented by members of the faculty and 
by lecturers from the universities of New 
England. A co-operative arrangement 
of credits has been made with the Boston 
University by which girls seeking acad- 
emic credits are encouraged to take a 
college course for a more complete pro- 
fessional background. 

In connection with the strictly musical 
courses, an elective course of folk danc- 
ing is presented, whereby many teachers 
unacquainted with eurhythmics may de- 
velop their sense of rhythm and at the 
same time learn the processes of teach- 
ing little children to dance and play sing- 
ing games as a free and joyful exercise. 
The orchestra rehearsal is the last. period 
of the day. Participation in the orches- 
tra entitles each player to credit toward 


a diploma. The concerts by the orchestr: 
afford one of the most interesting part: 
of the recital program given each wee} 
of the session by the students and mem 
bers of the faculty. 

The faculty is a widely chosen grou; 
of musicians. Osbourne McConathy, dj 
rector of both the eastern and wester: 
sessions of the American Institute 0; 
Normal Methods, comes to the schoo 
from Northwestern University. Ad 
vanced harmony and music appreciatio) 
are presented by Mr. Penny. The con 
ductor of the orchestra and teacher of 
sight singing is Harry E. Whittemore 
supervisor of music in Manchester, N 
H., and a director of the Eastern Musi. 
Supervisors’ Conference. The first, sec 
ond and third year methods are taught 
respectively, by Grace Pierce, superviso: 
in Arlington, Mass.; Nellie N. Wicher 
supervisor in Montpelier, Vt., an 
Bertha Bishop Clement, supervisor i: 
East Orange, N. J. Maud M. Howes 
supervisor in Quincy, Mass., teaches a]! 
the elementary harmony and is also th 
school accompanist. Charles E. Griffith. 
Jr., music editor of Silvert, Burdett & 
Company, gives lectures on music appre- 
ciation illustrated by violin - recitals. 
Mrs. Helen Shepardson McLean, former- 
ly physical director at the Framingham 
Normal School, conducts the course in 
folk dancing. A course in the teaching 
of art in the schools is also provided 
under the direction of Helen Varney, su- 
pervisor of drawing in Brunswick, Me. 

C. R. 














Scott Will Make 


Début Here with 
Stokowski Forces 
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Cyril Scott, English Pianist and Com- 
poser 


Upon the occasion of his first orches- 
tral appcstaume in this country, Cyril 
Scott, English pianist and composer, 
will play his own piano concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. He will be 
be heard first in Philadelphia, Nov. 4 
and 5, and on Nov. 9 will play with that 
organization in New York. It is difficult 
to separate Scott the composer, from 
Scott, the pianist. As the former he is 
known in England and on the continent 
for his innumerable orchestral, chamber 
music, piano and song compositions; 


while his gifts as a pianist rank him in - 


the virtuoso class. He is now heard 
chiefly as interpreter of his own composi- 
tions, but his interpretations of other 
composers show him to possess all the 
qualities of touch and temperament that 
make the understanding artist. Not 
alone as composer and pianist does he 
appeal to his wide following but as poet 
and philosopher as well. 

Mr. Scott has written several volumes 
of verse which show him to be a poet of 
real gifts. As for the philosophic side of 
this versatile personality, his essays 
have won for him a public in the literary 
field. His book on “The Philosophy of 
Modernism” in its connection with music, 
shows great depth of analysis and criti- 
cal acumen. 





Summer Exodus of Musicians From De- 
troit 

DETROIT, MicuH., July 22.—With the 

coming of August, a general exodus of 





musicians is taking place, the first to 
leave being Mr. and Mrs. Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. Francis L. York, president of 
the Detroit Conservatory of Music, is 
at his Royal Oak home; Mrs. Chas. 
Clements, head of the vocal department 
of the same school, is at East Norwalk, 
Conn., and Elizabeth Johnston, pianist 
of that faculty, is in New York City. 
Mayme Bruel, Ethel Littell and Ia 
Verne Brown, piano teachers of the con- 
servatory, are in Port Huron, California 
and New York City, respectively. 
M. McD. 








Hurok Will Direct 
Tardsova Recital 
Tour Next Fall 








The young singer of Russian folk- 
songs, who made so distinct a success in 
recitals here last season and late in the 
season before, will appear here next year 
under the exclusive management of S. 
Hurok’s Musical Bureau. Miss Tara- 
sova 1s now abroad, spending her sum- 
ne singing in Western European coun- 
ries. 

Miss Tarasova sailed on the Impera- 
tor, the middle of last month, and will 
remain until the early part of Septtmber, 
when she returns to begin her season 
under new management. While in Eur- 
ope, Miss Tardsova will add to her al- 
ready remarkable répertoire, some new 
compositions which have been written 
during the war, and will present these 
in her programs when she appears again 
in New York. 





Edgar Schofield and Irene Williams in 
Concert at Nantucket, Mass. 


NANTUCKET, MAss., July 26.—Edgar 
Schofield, baritone, and Irene Williams, 
soprano, assisted by Marie Magdeleine 
Du Carp, pianist, gave a concert on the 
evening of July 21, at Nantucket Yacht 
Club. Mr. Schofield offered two groups 
of songs in French, English and Italian, 
and was vigorously applauded, in the 
Negro spiritual, “Standin’ in de Need 
o’ Prayer,” the audience breaking into 
the middle of the song. Miss Williams 
offered arias from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
“Sadko” and Herbert’s “Mlle. Modiste,” 
besides songs in English and French. 
She was also compelled to give numer- 
ous encores. Miss Du Carp was heard 
: numbers by Liszt, Chopin and Saint- 

aéns. 





Schumann-Heink Sings at San Diego 
Stadium 


SAN Diego, CAL., July 19.—Vice-presi- 
dent Marshall reviewed 1200 members of 
the R. O. T. C. in the Stadium Saturday 
afternoon. Probably the greatest thril! 
of the afternoon was at the close of Mr. 
Marshall’s address when Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink sang “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” to the accompaniment of the 
Thirty-second Infantry Band. This 
event came as an enjoyable surprise to 
the large crowd that had gathered for the 
occasion. W. F. R. 
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NEW PERSONNEL OF 
NATIONAL SYMPHONY 


\lmost Two-Thirds of This 
Year’s Members from 
Other Forces 


The National Symphony Orchestra in 
new personnel announced July 24 for 
xt season, reveals a great change in 
make-up, almost two-thirds of the 
ndred men who played with the orches- 
. in 1919-1920 having been supplanted 
men from widely varied sources. 
Of the Boston Symphony, twelve of 


; players have found places in the Na- 

‘ional Symphony, while from the Phila- 
phia Orchestra, five members have 
ected to play with the National. 

[The Philharmonic of New York 
vielded, however, the largest number en- 
caged from any one organization, four- 
teen. Five men formerly of the New 
York Symphony also have been selected. 
Other orchestras represented are: De- 
troit Symphony, four; Cleveland, one; 
Cincinnati, one; Chicago Opera, one; 
Vienna Opera, one; unnamed sources, 
ten. Of the men who last year com- 
posed the New Symphony, now the Na- 
tional, thirty-eight remain. 

Taking the orchestra by sections, 
there will be nine new first violins out 
of sixteen; nine new second violins out 
of fourteen; eleven new violas out of 
twelve; six new ’cellos out of ten; six 
new basses out of eight. The three 
trombones coming from the Philharmonic 
will all be new. The English horn is also 
from the Philharmonic. There will be 
one new harpist, two new tympani play- 
ers, two trumpets, one horn, one oboe 
and three clarinets.. Only the bassoons, 
with Benjamin Kohon as first, and the 
flutes, remain untouched. 

Scipione Guidi, who was concertmaster 
last season, will return from Italy to 
resume that position. The second. con- 
certmaster will be Adolph Bak, for twen- 
ty years with the Boston Symphony. 
Otto Roth, also long.a member of the 
Boston Symphony, will be found among 
the first violins. Cornelius Van Vliet 
remains first ’cellist; Daniel Maquarre 
continues as first flautist, S. Robert 
Sterne is the orchestra manager. Hans 
Werner, previously with the Detroit 
Symphony, will play first viola. 

Many of the new men are now playing 
in the orchestra at the Stadium con- 
certs under Walter Henry Rothwell, and 
it is expected that the organization will 
be a harmonious whole before Artur Bo- 
danzky begins rehearsals in September 
for the winter season of seventy con- 
certs. Mr. Bodanzky will conduct half 
of these concerts, the other half being 
under the baton of Willem Mengelberg. 

The new members of the Symphony 
with the names of the orchestras with 
which they played are as follows: 

irst violins, Adolph Bak, second concert- 

ster; Otto Roth, Alexander’ Ribarsch., 
Rudolph Ringwoll, Ralph Henkle, Boston 
Symphony; William Dorfman, Philharmonic: 
Maurice Grunberg, Detroit; William Artzt, 
Vienna Opera; Joel Belov, Philadelphia. 

Second violins, Dirk Holland, Victor Kas- 

New York Symphony; Allen Langley, 
Boston; Charles Kunen, Cincinnati; Joseph 
Gewirtz, Detroit; Louis Sherman, Leon Bar- 
zin, Isidor Strassner, Morris Kreischman, 
Jacob Gade, unattached. 

‘iolas, Hans Werner, Detroit; David Reg- 
sel, Leonidas Verona, Philharmonic; Samuel 
Rosen, Philadelphia; Wilhelm Kautzenbach, 
1. Van Veen, Florian Wittman, Vladimir 


Berlin, Morris Tartas, Boston; Max Voight. ~- 


Metropolitan Opera. 

‘Cellos, Abraham Bass, New York Sym- 
ny; Bruno Steinke, Emil Folgman, Phila- 
phia; Abraham Edison, Maurice Dufrasne, 
olino De Maria, unattached. 


asses, Ernest Huber, Philadelphia; Sol 
Elkind, Detroit; Joseph Krausse, Morris 
Cherkasky, New York Philharmonic; Leon 


Ziporkin, Cleveland; Edouardo Flocco, unat- 
tached, 
boe, Fred De Angelis, Philharmonic. 
irinets, Albert Chiaferelli, first clarinet, 
harmonic; Pierro Gentile, Philharmonic; 
nas Taglialovow, unattached. 
Trumpets, Vincent Boono, first 
tached; Max Schlossberg, 
zkin, Philharmonic. 
rns, Joseph Febbraio, Philharmonic. 
Trombones, J. Falconi, first trombone 
vy Haines, Charles Gerhard, Philhar- 


trumpet, 
Benjamin 


rp, Theodore Cella, Boston 

mpani, Richard Becher, New York Sym- 
ttery, Jacob Wolf, Philharmonic; Ruben 
‘, Chicago Opera. 

rarian, H. Boewig, Philharmonic 











Paris Acclaims Schmitz in American Work 





In the Above Photograph May Be Seen Mr. Schmitz with a Group of 
Milhaud, Head of the Club of the “Six Famous Composers,’ W 
New Works by Him Will Be Played Next Season by Mr. 
Years Old His Symphonic and ee ae a Have 

. Le ein, 


Louis Aubert, French Composer; 


Prominent French Musicians. 
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From Left to Right They Are: Darius 


ho Are Attempting to Counteract the Present Ultra-Modern Tendency; 
Schmitz, the Boston Symphony and Others, and Although He Is But Twenty-six 
Been Received with Much Acclaim Throughout Europe. 
Director of the Choir of Chanteurs de St. Gervais; M. 


Besides Him Are 
Rhené-Baton, Conductor of 


the Pasdeloup Orchestra; Mrs. John Alden Carpenter, Wife of the American Composer, and Mr. Schmitz. 


(\NE of the recent successes in Franco-American artistic interchange was the performance of John Alden Carpenter’s Con- 
O certino, played by E. Robert Schmitz, the eminent pianist, in a concert with the Pasdeloup Orchestra, conducted by Rhené- 


Baton. 


his effort in introducing a new American work to Parisians. 


At present Mr. Schmitz is starting on a short tour through ; 
Orchestra, under Gaubert, and also at Grenoble, Evian, Chatel Guyen and Dieppe. 


The work was received with enthusiasm by both audience and critics, and Mr. Schmitz was accorded much credit for 


h France and will appear at Vichy with the Paris Conservatory 


At the end of August he will return to 


the United States and will hold his session of master classes in New York during September. 








1000 Norse Singers Attend 
Biennial Meeting in Duluth 








Fourteenth National Saenger- 
fest Draws Norwegian Art- 
ists from All Over Country 
—Jens Flaaten Directs 
Great Body in Concerts— 
Frederick Wick Elected Di- 
rector-in-Chief 


ULUTH, MINN., July 19.—One of 

the greatest musical events of the 
season was the appearance of 1000 Norse 
singers in the great National Saenger- 
fest which appeared in three concerts 
at the Duluth Armory for two evenings 
and a matinée June 25-27. In spite of 
the inclement weather the large auditor- 
ium seating 3000 was well filled for each 
performance. The Saengerfest was com- 
posed of the leading Norwegian singing 
societies from all over America. There 
were more than twenty different cho- 
ruses represented and considering the 
limited time for rehearsal it was really 
amazing to note the masterly ensemble 
produced. It was remarkable—over 1000 


singers from half a dozen different 
States giving two entire programs by 
memory without score of any kind. This 
not only represented an enormous 
amount of work but unselfish devotion 
to the art of choral singing. Duluth 
musicians covered themselves with glory 
and took first rank among the repre- 
sentative societies; the city had reason 
to be proud of its showing. Duluth’s 
Normanna Male Chorus, which is con- 
ceded to be one of the best choral so- 
cieties in the country, not only managed 
the affair with credit, but was host to 
this vast assemblage and showed to great 
advantage in the choral work, The Nor- 








Jens Flaaten, Founder and Conduc- 
tor of the Normanna Society of 
Duluth and Director-in-Chief of 
the National Saengerfest 





manna was organized in Duluth in 1892 
and has been in constant operation ever 
since; it has twice been the host to the 
national organization, the first Saenger- 
fest being held under its auspices at the 
old Armory twenty years ago. The fes- 
tival now closed was the fourteenth bien- 
nial Saengerfest and ‘by many pro- 
nounced the most successful in its his- 
tory. 

at Flaaten, founder and director of 
Duluth’s Normanna Society, was the di- 
rector-in-chief of the national association 
and conducted the grand chorus and or- 
chestra. Mr. Flaaten has long been rec- 
ognized as a conductor of ability as well 
as a musician of high rank. The choral 





work of these hundreds of singers was 
magnificent and Duluth’s musicians de- 
clare that nothing like it has ever been 
heard here before. 

Gustave Flaaten won distinction lead- 
ing the orchestra of more than forty 
Duluth musicians, and in addition to this 
he contributed one of his own composi- 
tions, “The Singers Festival March,” de- 
dicated to the Norwegian singers of 
America. Alphin Flaaten provided ac- 
companiment for some of the leading 
soloists. A local singer with a splendid 
future, Thelma Larsen, who was one of 
the soloists, sang with unusual charm 
and finish. The other soloists were 
Christian Mathieson of Minneapolis and 
Charles Dahl of Sioux City, Iowa. 

Deserving of special mention were the 
artistic accompaniments played by Alice 
Margaret Olson who has met with un- 
usual success as pianist at St. Olaf’s 
College, Northfield, where she has been 
a member of the faculty for the past 
year. 

Assisting the director-in-chief, Jens 
Flaaten, were: Fred Wick, Sioux Falls, 
Iowa; O. Halten, Minneapolis, and Emil 
Bjorn of Chicago. 

The programs represented the best in 
Norwegian ideals, blending memories of 
the home-land with loyalty for the coun- 
try of their adoption. The outstanding 
impression left was the intense love for 
music and song which our Americans of 
Norwegian descent have brought here. 
Many of the members traveled three or 
four hundred miles at their own expense 
and many of them have been singing 
in these choruses for thirty-five years. 
The fyaternal spirit manifested was un- 
usual. The next Saengerfest will meet 
in 1922 in Sioux Falls, Iowa, under the 
direction of Frederick Wick who was at 
this meeting elected director-in-chief of 
the National Saengerfest. G. S. R. 





ATLANTIC City, N. J.—The Sunday 
evening musical by the Traymore Quin- 
tet under the capable direction of Nich- 
olas Peroff was given before a large, ap- 
preciative audience. A cello solo by 
Mr. Voldoin, showed him a fine musician. 
The playing of the “Rigoletto” para- 
phrase on the piano by Mr. Peroff was 
excellently done, as was Peroff’s “Etude,” 
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TACOMA WN JULY 6 
F C COPPICUS 


METROPOLITAN MUSIC BUREAU AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 111 OP 
MISS NINA MORGANA SANG HER WAY INTO THE HEARTS OF 
FORTY THOUSAND PEOPLE WHO CORNERED INTO TACOMAS NOTED MAMMOTH STADIUM FOR 
THE ANNUAL FOURTH OF JULY CONCERT AND CELEBRATION MONDAY EVENING 
EVERY INCH OF THE CEMENT BOWL WAS PACKED EMERGENCY BLEACHERS 
AND GRASS PACKING SPACES WERE FILLED AND THOUSANDS LINED THE 
FENCES EVEN UNDER THESE TRYING CIRCUMSTANCES MISS MORGANA SANG WITH 
SUCH CLEARNESS AND POWER THAT EVERY NOTE CARRIED TO THE 
FARTHEST CORNERS HER CHARMING PERSONALITY COUPLED “ITH THE SWHET QUALITY 
“OF HER VOICE BROUGHT FORTH A TREMENDOUS AND SPONTANEOUS OVATION 
IT WAS THES GREATEST MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE NORTHWEST 
EDW W. RHODES POST NO 2 
AMERICAN LEGION 
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Priest,” it suffices to say that never has ously resists the realities of human life. 
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2) Jose Mardones presented a monu- Mardones, last nigh 3 
= a na . ght, showed to ad- @ 
©) mental “Ramfis.” There is no other vantage his bass voice. His was a defi- << 
=% word which qualifies his work in this nite triumph. The audience applauded RS 
% opera, where he has too few occasions the great singer with true enthusiasm. S 
FY - eee. a" pune me coneenyes. = Truly the first bass of the Metropoli- ‘4 
= amented not to have hear m in <S 
5 + like “Moses” or “Mephistofeles,” ten Opera has grown in voice and art! e 
=, where an artist such as Mardones is le 
KA atte to show his faculties and his EL CUARTO PODER i" 
2 ae, We said in our report of “Forza del i 
®) LA NOCHE Destino” . . . that the voice of Mar- = 
( Jose Mardones, the incomparable bass, dones is the best bass voice that we le 
KA with voice fresh and sonorous as an have heard in our life. Freshness, flexi- 3 
FY organ and with exquisite style of sing- bility, beauty, power, he possesses them is 
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= master of the audience. 
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A HERALDO DE CUBA Destino.” Mardones is a splendid singer. a 
2 Of Mardones in the réle of the “High His voice is homogeneous and victori- eS 
An excellent match was that which we 
, his equal been seen in Havana. His 
wales to @ @ennuse. ed bal want on the part of Caruso and 
EL DIA 
Incomparable and irreproachable, with- HERALDO DE CUBA 


out a single moment of weakness, in a 
word, perfect, was the work of those two 
artistic giants, Gabriela Besanzoni and a marvel. The famous Spanish bass, 


Jose Mardones. whose voice is a treasure more copious 


EL DIA, JUNE 6 sig Se eertecees, St So cremate 


We will limit ourselves to state that 
the “Father Guardian” of Mardones was 


In this work Jose Mardones, the basso- 
cantante with the great reputation, made ‘ 
his début, a reputation well justified, for EL MUNDO (Force of Destiny) 
we doubt very much that there exists 
in this generation another singer with Mardones, who returns to Cuba con- 


his vocal organ who is able not only not verted into an artist, and already with 
to surpass but even to equal the masterly truly world-wide renown, made his best 
interpretation that he gave yesterday to impressions in the “Preghiera” and in the 
the réle of “Padre Guardiano.” sa08 parts ou pubis. wee feels fer 

i ’ ble dic- ardones a limitless admiration, regale . 
png ym ny get i him affectionately. Here indeed is a Mardones as “The Abbot” in 
the water of a spring, and an exact master bass whom Bracale has brought “Forza del Destino” 
characterization of the Franciscan abbot. us at the end of the season. 
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2000 HEAR HARROLD 
IN BAY VIEW, MICH. 


Summer Colony Crowds Hall 
to Hear Tenor’s Program— 
Local Events 


Bay View, MIcH., July 17.—Orville 
Harrold, Metropolitan opera tenor, gave 
a recital last night in the Auditorium. 
which for sheer artistry, has rarely been 
excelled. Two thousand persons, 01 
thereabouts, coming from all the summer 
resorts adjacent to Bay View, heard this 
recital, as such a high class attraction 
as this is not often available during the 
summer season. 

Three opera arias, “Una Furtiva 
Lagrima” from “Elisir D’Amore,” “Ah! 
Fuyez Douce Image” from ‘“Manon,’’ 
Massenet, and “Che Gelida Manina” 
from “La Bohéme” appropriately opened, 


closed, and made the intermezzo of the 
programs. The other groups, making 
gracious concessions to popular taste, 
contained works by Barratt, Speaks, 
Hageman, Fay Foster, John Prindle 
Scott and four “Old Irish” numbers 
which were not only tuneful and full of 
sentiment, but also humorous. 

The excellent accompanist, Emil J. 
Pollak, although not announced for a 
solo, acceded to many requests, and 
played two well-known numbers, the 
Sextet from “Lucia,” arranged for left 
hand, and the C Sharp Minor Prelude 
by Rachmaninoff, which brought pro- 
longed applause. 

James H. Reid, a local business man 
of Petoskey, was the impresario for this 
concert, and it is altogether likely that 
he will have a series of artist concerts 
since this initial number was so well 
patronized. 

Mr. Harrold and Mr. Pollak were en- 
tertained with a party after the concert 
by Mme. Neeley. 

Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, harp- 
ist, of Indianapolis, is here for the sum- 
mer. Mrs. Koehne-is resting from a 
strenuous season of teaching and concert 
work. 

Mrs. Herbert Butler, pianist of Chi- 
cago, has taken a cottage on Knapp Ave- 
nue for the summer. She will be joined 
later in the season by her husband, the 
well-known artist violin teacher of Chi- 
cago. The ensemble concerts of the But- 
lers are extremely popular with those 
who enjoy the union of these two instru- 
ments in the hands of artists. 

Henry Doughty Tovey, dean of the 
music department of the University of 
Arkansas, is in great demand here as 
a teacher, coach and accompanist. Mr. 
Tovey is one of those pianists who de- 
light in two-piano playing, and he has 
an excellent colleague in the official or- 
ganist, Dudleigh Vernor, who provides 
the orchestral parts on the second piano. 

Frances McElwee McFarland, former- 
ly associated with Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
in Berlin, but now of New York, has been 
spending a few weeks with her mother, 
Mrs. A. B. McElwee. 

ELLA May SMITH. 








Harold Land Gives Recital at Stock- 
bridge, Mass. 


_ STOCKBRIDGE, MAss., July 22.—The re- 
cital given by Harold Land, baritone, 
in Heaton Hall on July 17, was one of 
interest. Songs of Monro, Handel, 
Schubert, Ferrari, Tours, Burleigh, 
Ware, Bohm and Foster were _ high 
lights of the program, while others heard 
were Homer’s “Banjo Song,” Burleigh’s 
“Hard Trials,’ McGill’s “Duna” and 
Gartlan’s “The Lilac Tree.” These last 
four were redemanded and in addition, 
three encores. 





Swedish-American Choir Gives Final 
Concert in Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, SWEDEN, July 24.—The 
Swedish-American Choir, which has 
been touring Sweden, gave its last con- 
cert on the evening of July 20, at 
Grangesberg before an audience of 
phenomenal'size. The choir has been re- 
ceived with the greatest enthusiasm 
wherever it has sung and has been ex- 
tensively entertained. 





Leginska’s Pupils for Stadium Concerts 


Two of Leginska’s pupils have been 
engaged to play this summer at the Stad- 
ium concerts—Lucille Oliver, the Liszt 
Concert in E Flat on July 26, and Phoebe 
Jefferson, the Rubinstein D Minor Con- 
certo, July 31. 
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How America’s Daily Papers Are Taking Up Music 


A Remarkable Change of Atti- 
tude Noted in Last Few 
Years—Building Up Local 
Musical Life Through Gen- 
erous Support of the Editors 
—Reader-Interest in What 
Is Happening in New York 
Shown in Popularity of 
Pierre Key’s Syndicated 
Articles 


HE most potential power often is 
the one which remains for the longest 
time unharnessed. Occasionally there are 
excellent reasons back of this slowness 


in establishing a point of contact be- 
tween the Power and the Thing which 
needs it; sometimes there appear no sat- 
istactory reasons at all. 

lf the subject, “‘the Daily Newspapers 
and Music,” ever were debated we should 
undoubtedly find able opponents on each 
side, and perhaps the jury might decide 
the contest a draw. But whatever the 
verdict, there is little doubt that the 
opinions, both pro and con, would en- 
iven the occasion even if a per- 
tect enlightenment were not forthcoming 
to the majority listeners. 

Many men and women, the country 
over, feel that outside the very few cities 
whose newspapers have long devoted con- 
siderable attention and space to music, 
most editors of such publications in the 
host of other communities are closing 
their eyes—or, until recently, have closed 
them—to a vital need of their readers. 

There are also men and women (like- 


’ wise the country over) engaged in the 


daily newspaper craft who hold with 
equal vigor that the local musicians and 
music patrons who have cried loudest 
for support of the art have not always 
patronized, as they might, the very news- 
papers whose aid they sought. 

So we have, you see, at the very outset 
a charge and a countercharge out of 
which one may make a story. It is an 
interesting story, too, and an important 
one, for a change is coming throughout 
the country on the part of the daily 
newspaper editor’s attitude toward mu- 
sic—and it is such a change as sounds 
the harnessing to music’s cause of the 
power able to swing it to its highest pos- 
sible point, to carry it with an irresist- 
ible sweep to the destination inevitable, 
once the daily newspaper editors reached 
the decision toward which they had been 
inclined. For these moulders of public 
opinion have not been utterly quiescent; 
they have done a deal of thinking, and 
The re- 
sult is already commencing to show; in 


> a comparatively short time still greater 


results will ensue, and from them music 
and musicians, and those who like mu- 
sic, will profit in an astonishing degree. 

The attitude toward music of the daily 
newspaper in the average community 
is the subject which commands first con- 
sideration: the attitude so generally pre- 
vailing for many years, and the later one 
which began rather recently to swing in 
a manner to please musicians. 

One well remembers the days when the 
local musical affair and the local musi- 
clan were viewed by the local dail 
newspapers as things almost to be pitied. 
If a concert had some social slant it com- 


» manded its recognition, otherwise a para- 
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graph or two sufficed; and if through 
some oversight it happened to be left 
out of the paper no editor ever worried. 

But as musical appreciation grew 


_ among the people of each community 
' there developed a quickening of the alert 


editorial mind. 

“Perhaps, after. all, there may be 
something to this music notion,” was 
the gist of many editorial conclusions. 

Then came the activities of the music 
clubs; the gradual increase in the ex- 


travels; the growth in the number of our 


» Young folk who studied music, and a 
» orresponding expanding on the part of 


















































Some of America’s Newspapers That Supplement Their Own Local Musical Departments with Weekly Articles on the Musical 
Activities of New York. The Inset Shows Pierre V. R. Key, Who Supplies Them with These Articles 


the people generally to hear a little good 
music just to see what it sounded like. 

The how and the why of the. nation’s 
development in its patronage of superior 
musical endeavors and understanding of 
them is not to be recorded here; it is suf- 
ficient to state that by degrees music 
laid a firm hold upon enough of the popu- 
lace finally to carry it upward until, 
within the last few years, it has become 
a recognized necessity in the life of every 
well ordered community. 

Observe now, if you please, the corre- 
sponding interest displayed in local mu- 
sical happenings and musicians by the 
editors of the local daily newspapers. 

There came, at first, a willingness to 
print a little more in the newspapers 
about an approaching concert and the 
artists who were to appear, but no pains 
were taken in the preparation of the 
“stories”; anyone who had nothing to do 
was assigned to write them, and the re- 
port of the performance generally read 
like a sophomoric eulogy wherein ad- 
jective chiefly thrived amid the complete 
ignorance of music displayed by the 
writer. 

Within the past few years, however, 
we observe a closer relationship between 
the newspaper editors and the local pro- 
fessional musicians (the teachers and 
performers and serious students) and 
an editorial desire to give considerate at- 
tention to music efforts in which the 
local musicians and the public were in- 
terested. 

On each side progress was in order, 
even if it was not always wholly satisfy- 
ing in ways both desired. But it was 
progress, and when the war was fin- 
ished there arose a keener appreciation 
of music’s true value (as our soldiers 
and sailors had found out), and editors 
and musicians discovered the bond of 
understanding between them was gath- 
ering strength. 


Musicians’ Advertising Support Follows 


There ensued, then, a more general 
patronage of the advertising columns of 
the local newspapers by the professional 
musicians, and also a more judicious use 
of these columns by those handling con- 
certs in which outside musical artists 
and organizations of standing figured, 
and also in concerts given by instrumen- 
talists or singers living in the particular 
community. 

By this time, as well, the local music 
stores which sold musical instruments 
and sheet music discovered that the more 
material of a musical nature which ap- 
peared in the newspapers the keener 
grew the public interest in things musi- 
cal. So they encouraged editors to 
“help the cause.” 

The editorial response to this appeal 
was influenced, and to a marked extent, 


‘by the steady awakening of inherent lik- 


ing for music induced by the purchase of 
phonographs and piano players. In an 
astonishingly short time a huge musical 
public was created—a new public which 
found its desire keen to hear in person 
the artists who were “performing” for 
them in their homes and to read about 
what these artists were doing in the 
music centers. 

-Naturally, the number and the pre- 
tentiousness of the concerts by distin- 
guished artists grew in these communi- 
ties; and it finally became no unusual 
thing for a town with a small popula- 
tion to pay one thousand dollars, and 
even more, to bring before an audience 
which filled an auditorium some great 
musician. 1 


The Sunday Music Page 


At this stage of affairs there began 
the birth of the Sunday music page. One 
after another—in this community and 
that—some daily newspapers finally took 


the step. It was not always a page 
which satisfied the editor, but except in 
cases where he chanced to be either very 
musical or, better still, a musician, the 
Sunday music page was too often the 
product of one who was not sufficiently 
versed in the craft to perform a credit- 
able task. The exceptions always 
proved how immediate the reader-re- 
sponse was to such a page that was 
capably planned, written and edited; and 
the advertising response convinced the 
advertising department that a Sunday 
music page “pays.” 

It was inevitable, however, that a das- 
covery should come to demonstrate the 
need for “features” to lift these Sunday 
music pages from the necessarily re- 
stricted sphere in which the printing of 
almost exclusively local kept them. 

Here and there one found a daily 
newspaper owner actively engaged in 
“backing” some musical’ enterprise; 
heading the guaranty fund to bring some 
opera company or symphony orchestra 
or pretentious musical organization to 
his city or town, or supervising the ac- 
tual management himself. 

The year 1919 found the more pro- 
gressive newspaper editors conscious 
that a still broader step was necessary 
to make of their Sunday music pages— 
or Saturday pages, where the paper was 
an evening publication—all they realized 
these pages should be. 

“We must print all the local music 
news,” they declared, “but the readers 
want something beside.” 

That “something,” discerning editors 
conteded, was a feature which should 
carry metropolitan flavor; a feature 
written by one recognized as an author- 
ity, and who was in closest touch with 
the accomplishments of the country’s 
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How America’s Daily Papers Are Taking Up Music 
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music center (New York City). And, 
without exception, every editor an- 
nounced that such a feature must be free 
from technical terminology. 

“What I want,” said M. S. Sherman, 
editor of the Springfield (Mass.) Union, 
“is a brightly written article of 1500 
words which will be entertaining for 
those readers who like music yet who 
know very little about it, and yet be an 
article which to the musicians will carry 
the imprint of authority.” 

Like a number of other editors in cer- 
tain cities where progressiveness de- 
manded progressiveness in daily news- 
papers, Mr. Sherman had a capable mu- 
sic critic. His discernment, and his 
writing, had exerted a helpful influence 
on his community. One might mention 
a score of others—you will find them in 
the Wilson G. Smiths and the James H. 
Rogerses of Cleveland, the J. Herman 
Thumans, of Cincinnati, and in many 
more cities having a quarter of a million 
or more of people. But no list would 
perhaps be a complete list of these able 
writers; these critics who have the mu- 
sical knowledge and the writing craft 
—and who have performed a_ gen- 
uine service in their respective com- 
munities for music. They may be found 
in the most unsuspected cities, working 
hard and well in a great cause. These 
reviewers have reflected in their ideals 
and the conscientious performance of 
their tasks, for many of them encour- 
aged another move in behalf of the 
“local” musical fabric which was as 
helpful to it as the endeavors they per- 
formed prepared the way, namely, the 
New York weekly “music feature,” 
which got its first real start in this coun- 
try during the season of 1919-1920. 


What Mr. Key Started 


Pierre V. R. Key is the man who must 
be given credit for the introduction in 
America of the New York music feature 
designed to appear simultaneously in 
many cities on the same date. And 
from appearances he seems to have 





| 
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“started something” destined to endure. 

Mr. Key scarcely needs introducing to 
the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA, or, for 
that matter, to the musical public of the 
country. His reviews and music editor- 
ials appeared for twelve years in the 
New York World, and were perhaps 
among the most widely quoted in out- 
side newspapers; his Saturday Evening 
Post, Century, Cosmopolitan, Harper’s 
Bazar, Vogue and other national maga- 
zine contributions gained a wide reader- 
public, and now comes his weekly article 
which is called “Pierre Key’s Music Fea- 
ture.” 

Beginning last October with some sev- 
enteen subscribers, Mr. Key added to his 
clients until he now serves forty-two of 
the foremost daily newspapers in all 
parts of the United States and Canada 
in the capacity—as he expresses it—of 
New York music correspondent. 

While Mr. Key’s material is in effect 
a syndicate it is really something more 
than that. His article of each current 
week is modeled on the needs of the aver- 
age community outside New York City. 
Out of his personal knowledge of the 
conditions in most of the representative 
cities in the country (all of which he has 
frequently visited) Mr. Key realized 
that there was required in stch a fea- 
ture as he planned: 

First. To give a sketchy review of the 
New York concert and opera perform- 
ances of each current week, in which the 
consensus of critical and public opinion, 
as well as his own, should be reflected. 

Second. To present “high lights” in 
as readable style as possible, so that the 
greatest possible number of musically 
inclined people would be interested. 

Third. To keep uppermost always the 
“human interest” element in what was 
happening musically in New York; to 
personally collect all his own “news,” 
and to preserve always the constructive 
vein. 

The fact that Mr. Key’s music feature 
has established itself in a manner to 


. cause its continuance right through this 


summer—and that it is now ten months 
old—is sufficient evidence that there is a 


tremendous newspaper reading public 
for the right kind of music material pre- 
pared in entertaining fashion. In some 
respects Mr. Key is _ fortunately 
equipped, for apart from his wide knowl- 
edge of and long experience in mu- 
sic, he is a trained newspaperman .. . 
who served as reporter, copy-reader, city, 
night and managing editor of metropoli- 
tan daily newspapers, and relinquished 
a brilliant career in the executive side 
of journalism for the writing only be- 
cause that appealed more to him. 

And so Mr. Key’s music articles al- 
ways have the human interest touches; 
the angles which appeal to newspaper 
editors, and therefore to their readers 
ee which, after all, is the main 
thing. 

There can be no doubt that other New 
York music features will follow what 
Mr. Key has established. He serves only 


one newspaper, exclusively, in each cit 
and, as we know, most cities have sever: 
such publications. 

With the gradual increase of the new 
print paper supply there will follow 
large growth of the Key feature in poi: 
of number of subscribers, and the buil 
ing of other such features. And in 
few years every city where music h: 
found genuine acceptance will have i: 
weekly feature on New York music: 
happenings and personalities. 

When this fortunate era arrives t} 
daily newspapers of the land will hay 
been truly harnessed to pull their fu 
share of the load in music’s cause; an! 
then it will be a colossal power, no long: 
unsystematically used, but rightly e 
erted, in definite channels, and givin 
the deserved “lift” to what is at las 
conceded to be a vital factor in the liv. 
of our people. K. P. 





Trio Aeolienne Appear in Pittsburg, 


Kan. 


PITTSBURG, KAN., July 14.—The Trio 
Aeolienne, Richard Czerwonky, violinist; 
Bruno Steindel, ’cellist, and M. Bogus- 
lawski, pianist, was heard Tuesday eve- 
ing in the Normal Auditorium and gave 
one of the most interesting recitals of 
the season. The program opened with 
a Trio in E Flat by Richard Czerwonky. 
Then came Schubert-Wilhelmj’s “Ave 
Maria” and “Variations” by Paganini, 
which Mr. Czerwonky played as solo 
numbers. Mr. Boguslawski was heard 
in two numbers by Chopin, followed by 
Glazounoff’s Serenade and Boccherini’s 
Rondo, played by Mr. Steindel. The pro- 
gram closed with numbers for trio by 
Mendelssohn and Haydn. M. R. 





Harriet Van Emden Soloist at Lake 
Placid Club 


LAKE Puacip, N. Y., July 22.—The 
“Sunday Resytal,” enticing many music- 
lovers to the Lake Placid Club on July 
18, proved interesting. New members 
have been added to the personnel of the 
Lake Placid Orchestra, which on this oc- 


OSCAR SAENGER’S 


Schedule for One Week at the Chicago Musical College 


casion had the assistance of Harriet va 
Emden, soprano, pupil of Marcella Sen 
brich. Clean-cut phrasing and som 
beautiful tonal colorings were eviden: 
in Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” Suite and in th 
Schubert D Minor Symphony, played b 
the orchestra under the efficient dire: 
tion of Daniel Kuntz. Miss van Emde: 
who was cordially received, sang an ari: 
from “Traviata” and a group of fou: 
songs. 





Bianca del Vecchio, Hughes Pupil, Hear: 
in Recital 


The third of a series of individual re- 
citals by artist-pupils of Edwin Hughe:; 
took place at the studio of the latter on 
July 16, when Bianca del Vecchio gay. 
an exacting program including the fo!- 
lowing numbers: Sonata, Op. 111, Beet- 
hoven; “Variations on a Theme of Pa 
ganini,” Brahms; four pieces by Chopin; 
“The Sea” and “May Night,” Palmgren, 
and two études by de Scholtzer. This 
gifted young pianist, who comes from 
Naples, exhibits in her playing a matur- 
ity that is rare in one of her years, to- 
gether with dramatic power and tem- 
perament of a high order. 
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3500 Children Appear in Allentown Festival 
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Girls’ Chorus of the Junior High School, Allentown, Which Presented “Pan, on a Summer Day,” by Paul Bliss, at the Fourth Annual Song Festival of the Music 


Department of the Publie Schools in Allentown. 


In the Front Row Are Members of the Junior High School Orchestra. 


No. 1—Ruth Worman, Accompanist 


for the Girls’ Chorus; No. 2—Althea Breinig, Soloist; No. 3—Mildred Kemmerer, Supervisor of Music and Director of the Chorus and Orchestra; No. 4— 

Mae Rabenold, Accompanist for the Junior High School Orchestra 
Aaa PA., July 20.—Thirty-five hundred children of the public schools 
delighted their parents and friends with their singing at the Fourth Annual 
Song Festival given by the department of music in the High School Auditorium 
recently. Each grade was represented by a chorus of from four to six hundred 
children, who sang songs representative of the work they had done in music during 


the schoo] year. 


There were rhythmic games, play and action songs by the little 


tots, part songs by the older children, and a cantata, “Pan, on a Summer Day,” by 


Paul Bliss, by the girls’ chorus of the Junior High School. 


The Boys’ Glee Club, 


numbering three hundred boys of the Junior High School, sang a group of fine, 


ringing boys’ songs. 


The Junior High School Orchestra, with a membership of 


sixty, surprised its friends with unusual playing. 
The sponsor for these splendid song festivals is the supervisor of music, Mildred 


Kemmerer. 


in musje appreciation, equipping the schools with Victrolas and records. 


With the proceeds from these concerts she has built up a fine course 


Miss 


Kemmerer is a graduate of the State Normal School and Cornell University, where 


she took the course in music supervision. 


She has been a student of the violin for 


a number of years, and is a voice pupil of Sergei Klibansky of New York City. 





END OF UTAH’S SEASON 
YIELDS FINE CONCERTS 





School Children and Oratorio Society 
Give Performances in Salt Lake 
City—Other Events 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, July 14.—The 


musical season was brought to a brilliant 
close the past week by two events that 
will be remembered for some time, not 


only by local residents but by hundreds 
of National Education Association visi- 
tors who were in the city at the time. 
These two occasions were the presenta- 
tion of the cantata “Joan of Arc” by 700 
public school children and the Haydn 
oratorio, “The Creation,” by the Oratorio 
Society. 

The assemblage of 700 school children 
in the Tabernacle was a commendable 
finale of the first year’s work of. Mel- 
vin Petersen, supervisor of music in the 
city schools. Their singing of Gaul’s 
cantata was highly praised and showed 
careful study under the baton of Mr. 
Petersen. The soloists for the occasion 
were Jessie Perry, soprano; Alfred Best, 
tenor, and A. C. Lund, baritone. 

Before an assemblage of 15,000 per- 
sons gathered on the University of Utah 
campus, the Salt Lake Oratorio Society 
gave an inspiring performance of “The 
Creation” under the direction of Squire 
Coop. The great chorus of 300 voices 
assisted by Mrs. Marjorie Dodge War- 
ner, soprano, and Herbert Gould, basso, 
both of Chicago, and Jack Summerhays, 
tenor, by far surpassed any previous ef- 
fort of the society. The complete sym- 
phony orchestra with Arthur Freber as 
concertmaster, provided splendid sup- 
port. 

The Musical Arts Society at a recent 
meeting elected the following officers for 
the ensuing year: Royal W. Daynes, 
president; Mrs. W. Mont Ferry, first 
vice-president; John D. Spencer, second 
vice-president; Mrs. M. B. Boothby, sec- 
retary-treasurer; George D. Pyper, man- 
ager; Mrs. Robert Gemmell, Mrs. A. J. 
Gorham, Herbert Salinger, Joy H. John- 
son, directors. 

The society is recognized as the most 
mportant factor in bringing great ar- 
tists to Salt Lake. It crowned its year’s 
efforts with the appearance of Galli- 
Curei before an audience of 10,000 per- 
ons who accorded her an ovation such 
as seldom heard in Salt Lake. This was 

lowed by the Flonzaley Quartet in a 
otable concert. 

The Salt Lake Philharmonic has con- 
luded its series of six concerts. For 
hose who have supported the orchestra 

S a community institution there is great 

ratification arising from the official in- 
formation that this year, for the first 
time in the six years of its existence, 
‘here is no deficit hanging over the or- 
‘hestra. It can begin preparations for 


the coming season with a “clean sheet.” 
Charles Shepherd will again be the con- 
ductor for the next season’s work. 

Z. H. S. 





George Harris, Jr., 
Continuing Work 
at Bar Harbor, Me. 


George Harris, Jr., Tenor; From a Sketch 
by E. L. Ipsen 


George Harris, Jr., the tenor, has re- 
cently departed for Bar Harbor, Me., 
for what he calls his vacation, but which 
is really simply a respite from the reg- 
ular hours of rehearsals and services at 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine and 
from the exacting work of a full schedule 
of teaching; for he is extremely busy pre- 
paring new programs for the coming sea- 
son as well as for concerts next month at 
Newport and at Bar Harbor. Mr. Har- 
ris always gives his audience a great 
diversity of interest, realizing that to de- 
pend upon merely vocal effect for an en- 
tire program is not as successful with 
the average listener as variety of emo- 
tional appeal. For this reason his 
répertoire extends from the lyric beauty 
of Wolf-Ferrari and the Rondels of Rey- 
naldo Hahn to such dramatic folk-songs 
as “Lord Rendal” and to such humorous 
bits of .character-study as the “Chil-. 





dren’s Songs” by Moussorgsky, for 
which Mr. Harris has recently made 
translations. He is adding these bits 


by Moussorgsky to his répertoire, having 
done one of them last season, also more 
folk-songs from the admirable  collec- 
tion of Cecil Sharp and Howard Brock- 
way, also the fine song by Wintter 
Watts, “Once Only, Love,” and two se- 
lections from James’ Rogers’s “In 
Memoriam,” which he considers among 
the finest of all American songs, and a 
fitting expression of tribute after the 
war. Mr. Harris is doing besides some 
compositions of his own. 





Noted Artists Engaged for “Music 


Week” in Asheville, N. C. 


The announcement comes from Ashe- 
ville, N. C., of a Music Week to. take 
place on Aug. 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. There 
will be nine concerts, including six nights 
and three matinées. The list of attrac- 
tions include fifty men from the Phila- 
delphia Symphony, with Thaddeus Rich 
as conductor, and the following artists: 
Sue Harvard, Fred Patton, Percy 


Grainger, Orville Harrold, Max Rosen, 
Merle Alcock, Clarence Whitehill, Flor- 
ence Macbeth, Robert Quait, Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink and Emilie Rose Knox. 
Wade R. Brown is the musical director. 





Schumann-Heink’s Son Enlists in U. S. 
Navy 


San Dieco, CAL, July 20.—George 
Washington Schumann - Heink, _ the 
youngest son of Mme. Schumann-Heink, 
enlisted in the United States Navy at 
the local naval recruting station recently. 
George Schumann-Heink was one of the 
first of the youths of San Diego to an- 
swer the call to the colors at the outbreak 
of the war. He was on the transport 
Tenadores when that vessel ran ashore 
in a heavy fog on Belle Isle, south of 
St. Nazaire, in December, 1918. He 
made twelve convoy trips across the At- 
lantic on the Tenadores and the armored 
cruiser Seattle. He was transferred to 
the Seattle following the wreck of the 
troopship. Young Schumann - Heink 
was discharged from the naval service 
June 9,1919, at New York. W.F. R. 





ADELAIDE GESCHEIDT 


Exponent-Instructor and Founder 
of 


Vocal Art-Science Standardized 





Teaches ‘‘Voice A Natural Function’”’ 


This truth is proven by her many pupils 
through the ease of their voice production 


and vocal endurance. 


These facts are being 


rapidly demonstrated by many Artist Ex- 
ponents who are holdingymportant positions 


in the singing world. 


WON ON THEIR MERIT! 


Residence Studio: 


347 West 84th St. 
New York City 


Tel., Schuyler 2247 
Auditions by 


Main Studio: 
817 Carnegie Hall 
New York City 
Tel., Circle 1350 


Appointment. 


Communicate with Secretary. 
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MME. BUTT’S DEBUT IN OPERA A SUCCESS 





Noted Singer Plays “Orphée” 
with Beecham Forces— 
“Thais” Sung 
LONDON, July 2.—The first appearance 
of Dame Clara Butt in opera was a suc- 
cess in the popular sense, but only mod- 
erately so from a strictly musical point 
of view. It was scarcely to be expected 
that, after a long concert career, she 
should step into opera as if to the man- 
ner born, and although she conveyed all 
the stateliness of the part of Orphée 


when in repose, its dignity suffered from 
want of self confidence the moment ac- 
tion was called for. As for the singing, 
it is difficult to say anything new about 
Clara Butt’s voice, its qualities or its 
limitations. The changes of timbre which 
have always stood between her and the 
perfect realization of her art were more 
noticeable in opera than on the concert 
stage, and seemed persistently to divide 
phrases in which unity of color was 
essential. Even in “Che Faro,” which 
she must have sung hundreds of times, 
her a hg was not entirely good, 
though may be that she was made 
nervous by having to sing in French 
an air which she has always sung in 
Italian. On the other hand, when those 
beautiful organ tones came into play, 
which have made her famous, she cer- 
tainly gave an ideal impression of the 
part, which was further assisted by the 
slightly masculine tinge of a great por- 
tion of her compass. At such moments 
one welcomed her as a very valuable ac- 
quisition to opera. At others she seemed 
almost like a visitor from another world. 

Mme. Licette, whose voice is showing 
a tendency to acquire a warmer coloring, 
made a very attractive Eurydice, and 
Madeline Collins, who has hitherto not 
won much favor in the present season, 
retrived herself very completely as the 
God of Love. 

The management adopted an interest- 
ing device in the production. The plan 
was to make the opera appear as an 
entertainment offered by a grand seig- 
neur to his guests. There was to have 


been a prologue in that sense, but un- 
fortunately the scenery could not be got 
ready in time, the working man con- 
trolling the situation in opera as else 
where. The epilogue however was pre- 
sented according to plan and took the 
form of a ballet at which all the per- 
formers were present. The scenery and 
costumes for this scene were those of 
Strauss’ ballet “The Legend of Joseph,” 
which Diaghileff presented before the 
war, and which were designed for the 
identical purpose of presenting the 
familiar story of Joseph as a Renais- 
sance entertainment. The idea is, in 
fact, not new, for Strauss himself has 
employed it in “Ariadne at Naxos,” but 
its application to “Orphée” is, so far as 
I can remember, an innovation, and a 
welcome one, for it relieves, by contrast, 
much of the tedium of the Elysian 
Fields. The performance was directed 
by Sir Thomas Beecham in person, and 
was on the whole, satisfactory, although 
a little more drilling on the stage would 
have improved it, and although Sir 
Thomas allowed one to discern much too 
plainly which sections of the music were 
the most attractive to him. 

The only other addition to the Covent 
Garden répertoire has been “Thais” witb 
Mme. Edvina in the name part, M. Ma- 
guenat as Athanael, M. Maurice Oger as 
Nicias, and Edmund Burke as Palemon. 
This was a very good performance, and 
Albert Coates, who conducted, was ob- 
viously doing ‘all he could to make the 
music live, but for all that, I am afraid 
“Thais” must be counted with the operas 
that do not wear well, either musically 
or scenically. That particular form of 
quasi-religious sensuousness, -of which 
perhaps Gounod gave the most complete 
expression, was a passing phase, and 
most of us to-day have a difficulty in be- 


coming interested in it, especially when © 


the stage conventions, never very con- 
vincing, have become too stale to create 
the faintest illusion in the spectator. 
We have had Jeanne Brola in “Il 
Tabarro,” and although her voice was 
scarcely rich enough for the music, her 
excellent stage knowledge made the in- 
terpretation a good one. Incidentally, 
we are to have, next week, “Gianni 
Schicchi” by itself, which shows that 
the rigid stipulation that “Il Trittico” 


was to be regarded as one and indivisi- 
ble, has at last been waived. 
EDWIN EVANS. 





Rudolph Polk Gives Recital at Rutgers 
College 


NEw BRUNSWICK, N. J., July 21.—The 
concert series of the department of 
music of the summer session of Rut- 
gers College and the State University of 
New Jersey, opened on July 9 with a 
violin recital by Rudolph Polk, violinist. 
The recital was given in Ballantine gym- 
nasium and was largely attended by the 
student body. Mr. Polk’s work showed 
well-developed technic and excellent mu- 
s‘cianship. The Saint-Saéns Concerto 
was well played. “Perpetual Motion” by 
Cecil Burleigh and the Schubert “Ave 
Maria” had to be repeated. Emanuel 
Balaban was the accompanist. 





Mischa Lhevinne Returns to Home in 
California 


Mischa Lhevinne, pianist, after com- 
pleting his series of piano recitals, has 
joined Mme. Gray-Lhevinne in Califor- 
nia at their home on the edge of the 
bay of San Francisco. While there they 
will give several large musicales and 
canoeing and swimming parties. Mr. 
Lhevinne is devoting much time to com- 
posing this summer, while he and Mme. 
Gray-Lhevinne are preparing a number 
of features together for their new pro- 
grams, which they will present on the 
long tour which they are booked for next 
Fall and Winter. 





Dedicate New Memorial Organ in Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


PITTSFIELD, MASS., July 19.—John Her- 
mann Loud gave an organ recital here, 
July 12, dedicating the new Wolfe Memo- 
rial organ given to the South Congrega- 
tional Church by Mrs. Cecilia L. Wolfe. 
Mr. Loud’s program displayed to the full 
all the possibilities of the new instru- 
ment. He was assisted by C. Philip 
Goewey, organist of the church, who 
played a movement from Mendelssohn’s 
Third Sonata, and Alfred T. Mason, or- 
ganist of the First Congregational 
Church, who gave one of his own com- 
positions, “The Christians.” M. E. M. 


me 


SAN JOSE COLLEGE HAS 
NOTABLE COMMENCEMEN 7 





Dame Celebrates Sixty-nint) 
Graduation Exercises With 
Fine Pupils’ Program 


SAN Jos&, CAL., July 14.—In celebra. 
tion of its sixty-ninth commencement ox. 
ercises, the College of Notre Dame here 
recently gave one of its most notable 
graduation programs. Mendelssohn’s 
Concerto in G Minor arranged for eicht 
pianos was the opening number followe 
by a brilliantly effective interpretation 

of Bazzini’s “Concertante Militaire,” ay. 

ranged for a small ensemble by one of 
the Sisters, and in which solo honors 
went to Marjorie Baoth, violinist; Mar. 
garet Matheu and Eva Yharra, harpists, 
and Gladis Boussum. 

Miss Cox also achieved a trimph in 
the number which followed Grieg’s Pi: 
Concerto, the feature of the evening. i 
this she was accompanied by a small 0; 
chestra, and after her playing she was 
awarded the degree of Bachelor of Music, 
as well as a gold medal. A medal was 
also awarded Maxine Cox of the junior 
department for piano, and a medal and 
diploma to Gladis Bossum of the conser- 
vatory department. Following the pre- 
sentation of degrees and diplomas by 
Governor Stephens of California, an al- 
legorical pageant, “A Dream of Brave 
Women,” arranged by a Sister of Notre 
Dame, was spendidly presented. 

After the pageant, diplomas were 
awarded to the high school students, and 
the concluding numbers were given, in- 
cluding a fine arrangement of Sargent’s 


Notre 


’ “Blow, Blow, Thou Mighty Wind” for 


chorus and orchestra, and finally an or- 
chestral interpretation of Rossini’s “La 
Gaza Ladra” Overture. Addresses 
praising the work of the college were 
given by Governor Stephens and Father 
Murphy, president of the University of 
Santa Clara. The program proved a 
worthy demonstration of the admirable 
work being done at the college for music. 





Featuring on the soloist’s part of the 
program offered by Rafaelo Diaz at the 
Stadium in New York on July 21 was 
Frederick Vanderpool’s song, “Values,” 
with accompaniment of orchestra. 
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New York City 





GRETCHEN DICK 


workmanship.” 











WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL 


says of 


RIDERS TO THE SEA 


One Act Opera 
by 


REGINALD SWEET 


“‘A most remarkable composition, an extraordinary musical depiction 
of the terrible destiny of tragedy that hangs over the sea. * It caught 
all the elusive atmosphere of the Irish play upon which it was based. 
* * In its intensity of realism * almost worthy of Scriabin. 
One of the amazing talents of the younger men, a bit of musical 


PRELUDE available for concert use. 
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Declares Edith de Lys, American Prima Donna 








The Loveliest Voice Valueless 
Without It—American Pub- 
lic Demands Perfection in 
Every Aspect of Opera — 
Career Began with Audition 
Before Schumann-Heink — 
Invited to Bayreuth by 
Cosima Wagner but Pre- 
ferred Italian Opera 


‘¢(\NE of the most interesting things 

in the career of a singer,” said 
Edith de Lys to a_ representative of 
MuSICAL AMERICA, “is to look back and 
say: “That is the point where my ca- 
reer really began.’ With some it is a 
definite minute, an interview with a 
great artist, or success in concert. With 
a few it is the moment of birth. In my 
own case it was singing for Schumann- 
Heink. I was a student at the New 
England Conservatory, having had two 
scholarships there, and one time when 
the great contralto was singing in Bos- 
ton, an audition was arranged for me 
with her. She advised my going to Eu- 
rope at once, but more than that, she 
wrote to Cosima Wagner about me, and 
must have used glowing terms, because 
in a very little while Mnie. Wagner 
wrote to me personally and invited me 
to come at once to Bayreuth to see her. 
Of course, I didn’t delay, and my mother 
and I set out at once. 

“It was an interesting experience. 
People have the idea that Cosima is a 
distant, difficult person. It may be so, 
but I ean only say that I, personally, 
found her very human and kindly in 
every way. I sang for her and she took 
an interest in me at once. 
course, that I was not yet ready for Wag- 
nerian parts, but that if I were anxious 
for a German career, when I had studied 
more, I could come back to Bayreuth and 
make my début as Elsa. 

“But I had always wanted to sing 
Italian opera, so I thanked her for her 
interest and left, going to De Reszke in 
Paris. "She made me promise, however, 
to keep her posted about my work, so I 
always sent her clippings about my per- 
formances, and invariably got sweet 
notes from her until she was no longer 
able to write, when her secretary wrote 
them at her dictation. 

“By a curious coincidence, although I 
turned down her offer, as I wanted to 
specialize in Italian opera, it was as 
Elsa that I made my début in Rome in 
November, 1907. Polacco was the con- 
ductor. I had had, in the meantime, 
nearly a year of study with De Reszke. 
He was my only teacher after I went to 
Europe, and to him I owe all that is good 
in my art. If I sing well at all, it is be- 
cause I stayed with him and_ didn’t 
change teachers a dozen times, the way 
so many students do. 

“My first appearance in London was 
as Tosca. Bernhardt was acting there 
at the time and everyone said I copied 
her, so that I was compelled to make a 
statement that I had never even seen her 
act. Her manager then sent me a box 
for a performance of La Tosca. I was 
delighted to see that I had thought out 
much of the part as the great French- 
woman had. 

“Would you have changed your con- 
ception of the part even if it had been 
different?” asked the interviewer. 

“T don’t believe so. Why should I? 
It is ever so much better to think a part 
out carefully for yourself and then stick 
to it that way, and a great mistake to 
listen to too many suggestions, no mat- 
ter whom they are from. Be sure you 
are right and then go ahead in your own 
way. I have been ‘up against’ that sort 
of thing more than once in my career, 
but I have never ceded the point. In 
Germany, for instance, they insisted that 
my Violetta was wrong, because there 
was no note of coarseness in it. Now, 


She said, of: 














Edith de Lys, American Operatic So- 
prano, Who Will be Heard in New 
York for First Time Next Season 


wasn’t that a real German point of view? 
There is nothing in the play nor the 
opera to suggest that Violetta was a 
coarse person. They were simply un- 
able to distinguish between the demi- 
mondaine and the cocotte. 

“Another ridiculous angle on the ab- 
surd point of view of those German 
critics of mine, was that it was neces- 
sary under any circumstances to be vul- 
gar on the stage. It is perfectly pos- 
sible to suggest things without abso- 
lutely doing them. That, to me, is what 
art means. I cannot see that it is nec- 
essary to present absolutely what hap- 
pens in life. You must know where to 
make cuts. As a great painter once 
said to me, ‘art consists in knowing what 
not to paint.’ 

“What do you think is the great es- 
sential for becoming a great opera sing- 
er?” 

“The very greatest is personality. 
Though ye sing with the tongues of men 
and angels, if ye have not personality, 
ye shall be as sounding brass and tink- 
ling cymbal. The day has gone, and 
gone forever, when an operatic artist 
could walk to: the footlights and trill 
away. We all have to be good actors 
as well as good singers. And do you 
know, I think America is responsible for 
that. Over here the public “demands 
perfection in every aspect of opera, and 
it is right because here the public pays 
for what it gets, and has the consequent 
right to expect the best—voice and 
everything else. 

“I began to study acting as soon as I 
began to study singing, and Camille was 
one of the very first parts I worked on. 
I had the advantage of coaching with an 
actress of the old school, Kate Reynolds, 
who had been one of Booth’s leading la- 
dies. One of the first things she said to 
me was, ‘If you want to be a good ac- 
tress, you must first learn restraint. She 
said this to me because I began to weep 
at my own pathos in the second act of 
Camille. I never forgot it, and I have 
had a number of actors comment upon 
the fact that I did not overdo emotional 
scenes. The great Salvini once asked 
me if I had not been an actress before I 
became a singer. And, best of all, will 
you think me very conceited if I say it? 
they often spoke of me as ‘The Singing 
Duse!’ 

“Jean de Reszke, too, never ceased to 


Studies Life as a Painter 
Studies Anatomy — Never 
Temperamental on a High 
Note—Tries to Imitate the 
Violin in Tone and Phras- 
ing — Engaged by Paris 
Opéra at Request of Battis- 
tini for Baritone’s Début in 
French Capital 


harp on that very point not only in act- 
ing, but singing as well. One of his 
great lines was: ‘Never be tempera- 
mental on a high note.’ It is a most ex- 
cellent principle, I think. I worked a 
whole year with De Reszke before I got 
the precise quality he wanted in the high 
C in the Nile scene of ‘Aida.’ He used to 
tell me that here he wanted a violin tone, 
here a ’cello tone, and here, in the mad 
scene in ‘Hamlet,’ for intance, flute tones. 
‘The violin is the perfect instrument,’ he 
said once, ‘imitate its tone and you can’t 
go wrong, imitate the phrasing of a 
great violinist and you will have no more 
to learn in that line.’ 

“After all, quality is the thing that 
makes the voice. Anyone can yell and 
a steam whistle can drown you out any 
day. If your voice happens to be a big 
one, well and good, but if it is small, 
don’t try to make it over into a big one, 
for the quality is bound to suffer, and, 
above all, be satisfied with the kind of 
voice the Lord has given you! 

“Where have you sung 
asked the interviewer. 

“Pretty much all over Europe. Milan, 


mostly?” 


holm. Those are a few of the places. 

“And parts?” 

“About thirty, but my favorites, the 
ones I have sung most, are Aida, Vio- 
letta and Tosca. I am also very fond of 
Mélisande, and of Louise, which I have 
not yet sung. I was to do it for the 
first time in New Orleans last season, 
but the burning down of the Opera 
House there put an end to all that. 


“I have always been exceedingly for- 
tunate in having for my accompanist my 
mother. Except when I have sung with 
orchestra, she has invariably played for 
me. And I have never had a lesson at 
which she was not present, so that any 
point I forgot she remembered for me. 
Another great advantage has been that 
I have sung much with Battistini and 
learned much from him. There is a 
great artist. And do you know, he will 
never accept an operatic engagement 
anywhere unless he can open in Doni- 
zetti’s “Maria de Rohan.” I have sung 
the title réle with him many times, and 
was engaged for it at the Paris Opéra 
by his request for his début there. I 
must say he is magnificent in it, but the 
opera! Some one called it ‘three hours 
of ennui.’ And it’s frightfully hard to 
sing. My part is dramatic, lyric and 
coloratura all in one. Battistini, though 
over sixty, is still a great singer. He 
sings only six months every year, is still 
an athlete and takes the utmost care of 
himself physically. He will probably 
die in the traces, because he loves his 
art. It is not a question of money, as he 
has made a great deal, and his wife is 
independently rich as well. 

“Now, what can I say in conclusion? 
I think this: Study Life if you want to 
be an artist, just as the painter studies 
anatomy, for it is the structure upon 
which all art is built, and as a corollary 
take what my painter-friend said, and 
learn what not to paint!” 

JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 





MELBA’S SONG RESOUNDS 
FOR MILES OUT AT SEA 





“Home, Sweet Home” and National 
Anthem are on Program of the 
“Wireless Recital” 


Some details of the Melba “concert by 
wireless,” of which MUSICAL AMERICA 
last week published a picture, have re- 
cently been received. The recital was 
given by invitation of the Daily Mail, at 
the Marconi company’s station at 
Chelmsford, England. Arrangements 


had been made whereby the vibrations 
set up by the famous soprano’s voice 
were sent out on what is_ technically 
called a “2800-metre wave length,” so 
that the songs could be picked up not 
only by amateurs with wireless appara- 
tus, properly tuned, in England, but in 
ships at sea, and in capitals as widely 
separated as London, Madrid, Paris, 
Stockholm and Berlin. 

In London the concert was heard with 
extraordinary clearness. Those who 
were listening-in got the signal that 
Dame Melba was ready to sing at about 
ten minutes past 7. First came a suc- 
cession of “Hello’s” and then an apology, 
almost unnecessary, in the opinion of a 
listener accustomed to the vagaries of 
long-distance telephone transmission, 
from the Marconi company that they 
could not control atmospheric conditions. 
This was followed by a trill from Dame 
Melba, which served as her own “Are 
you there?” to those who were waiting 
for her song, and led to the closer ad- 
justment of listening gear. Punctually 
at a quarter past 7 the words of “Home, 
Sweet Home,” fitted to the familiar mel- 
ody, swam into the receivers. Those who 
heard might have been members of an 
audience in the Albert Hall. There was 
a short pause, and then the listeners 
heard Dame Melba sing, first in French, 


Bemberg’s “Nymphes et Sylvains,” and 
then in Italian the “Addio” from 
“Bohéme.” Scores of scattered audi- 


ences must have wondered how they 
could beg for an encore. As though 
their thought had traveled through the 
air, a response was forthcoming. Melba 


‘will suffer any serious 


sang Bemberg’s “Chant Venetien” and re- 
peated “Nymphes et Sylvains.” Last of 
all, the prima donna sang the first verse 
of the national anthem. 


RECITALS IN SAN JOSE 


Tina Lerner and Olga Steeb Heard by 
Large Audiences 


SAN JOSE, CAL., July 15.—Tina Lerner 
gave a treat to the school children of 
this city when she gave two recitals in 
the High School expressly for their bene- 
fit. The morning recital was for the 
High School students, numbering close 
to 2000, and in the afternoon the chil- 
dren in the grammar schools marched to 
the High School Auditorium to hear this 
noted artist. 

Olga Steeb was presented at the Vic- 
tory Theater by the Kohler and Chase 
music house, In connection with the 
Ampico player piano. The concert was 
fete oe yp Re large number of per- 
sons took advantage of the oppo i 
to hear this ns tial ad 

Clarissa Maud Ryan, violinist, is home 
for the vacation period after a year of 
study at the David Mannes School of 
Music in New York. She was heard in 
a brief recital prior to the evening serv- 
ice at the First Methodist Church re- 
cently. 

Howard H. Hanson, dean of the Pacific 
Conservatory of Music, is spending the 
summer at his home in Nebraska, having 
first visited Los Angeles and Chicago, 
after conducting his music for the Forest 
Play in the California Redwood Park. 


Thomas Bull, Metropolitan Chief Usher, 
Struck by Lightning 


Thomas Bull, for more than twenty 
years chief of the ushers at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, and widely known 
in the musical and theatrical circles 
as Tom Bull, was struck by lightning 
recently during a storm that raged at 
Wentworth, N. H. He was rendered un- 
cOpscious, but it is not believed that he 
results. Mr. 
Bull suffered a slight stroke of apoplexy 
last spring from which he had re- 
cuperated. 
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A DISTURBING TENDENCY 


ISCUSSIONS in the course of the recent .mana- 
D gerial convention at Chicago brought to light 
the singular fact that towns of secondary or 


.lesser magnitude have for some time been developing 


a preference for the multiple musical attractions over 
the solo feature. In other words, the organization is 
now exalted over the individual artist, save in a few 
well-defined instances amounting virtually to exceptions 
that prove the rule. An orchestra, a chamber music 
organization, a choir, a “concert company,” an opera 
troupe enlists to-day a popular interest and support 
far beyond that accorded a lone singer or instru- 
mentalist—barring one of sensational repute like Galli- 
Curci, McCormack or Kreisler. This trend of popular 
sympathy in the small town has been quiet but swift. 
But that it is a decisive condition, one to be reckoned 
with, cannot be doubted after the representations made 
by local managers from the affected districts. 
This state of affairs is not encouraging, or the sort 
of thing to be regarded complacently by persons having 
at heart the artistic well-being of the nation. It indi- 
cates with alarming clearness how firmly the ideal of 
sensationalism has become implanted here since the 
war. Noone rightly minded harbors resentment against 
a community for its desire to applaud a noted choir 
or orchestra. But it is the idea of exclusion, of coun- 
terbalancing indifference to the efforts of gifted indi- 
viduals unaided by glamorous adjuncts that alarms. 
In this there is a kind of repulsive nouveau riche ele- 
ment. It looks as if the noise, the excitement, the 


glamor, the vulgarity, the cheap sentimentalism, the 
megalomania of the war period had made emotional 


parvenus of a large section of our people. Physical 
bigness, gaudy sensation, sonorous show and circused 
trumpery are prized above subtlety and unbedizened 
refinement. The problem of curbing such inclinations 
is the problem of correcting a bourgeois state of soul. 
Moralizing will not effect the cure. Musical salvation, 
like most every other type of redemption, must be 
wrought from within. One can only hope that better 
judgment born of increasing artistic education and finer 
idealism will eventually arrest the progress of the 
jumboistic cult and re-establish a balance of taste and 
finer perceptions. 


: TO LONDON TOWN! 
To London Town the Metropolitan people will go a- 


. wandering next year to show Englishmen how opera 


should be given and to stir them to green-eyed envy 
with a taste of what New York gets every season. The 
news was reported exclusively in MUSICAL AMERICA on 
July 17. It will be a sublimated American “invasion,” 
of which thé influx of American concert artists this 
year was the advance guard. Of course we are all 
supremely certain that London will capitulate at once. 
London has Beecham, it is true, who gives Mozart, 
Wagner, Gluck, Stravinsky, “Otello,” “Falstaff” and 
ever so many other things that the Metropolitan does 
not; and also Covent Garden, with its répertoire of 
“Tosca,” “Bohéme” and “Manon Lescaut” one week 
and “Manon Lescaut,” “Tosca” and “Bohéme” the next. 
But is a stranger to the. overrunning joys of Geral- 
dine Farrar, Martinelli, Alda, Didur, Rothier, Muzio, 
Amato, de Luca, Papi and Bamboschek. New York, 
out of the abounding generosity of its great heart, can 
well afford to grant its British cousins a notion of such 
delights. 

Ten years ago the Metropolitan did a similar kind- 
ness to Paris. But the war had not yet popularized 
America and American institutions in the ville lumiére 
and the artistic expeditionary forces were not handled 
with the urbanity or consideration which was antici- 
pated. In point of fact we were decidedly mortified 
to hear that one of our most popular contraltos had 
been hissed at the Chatelet. Yet much has happened 
in that ten years’ interim, and as Londoners have shown 
themselves so well disposed to the individual artists 
sent them this season we are, naturally, all a-tingle 
over what it will say to our utterly unsurpassable trou- 
badours from Thirty-ninth Street. How its triumphs 
should make the American bosom dilate with pride! 
How heart-warming the thought that instead of im- 
porting artists from abroad we send over the seas a 
whole matchless company! To this proud eminence 
have we come at last. Doubtless the Londoners will 
find some grounds for criticism—they usually discover 
justifiable ones. But when did our mighty temple of 
the operatic arts quail at criticism? 


TAKE NOTE, AMERICAN COMPOSER 


There is a certain encouragement to the budding 
American composer to-day to be found in the latest 
biography of the creator of the “Suwanee River,” tragic 
though that life necessarily is revealed to the reader. 
It seems, after all, as though the only necessity that 
confronts the composer is that which faces the writer, 
the sculptor or the painter, whether his environ- 
ment be of the Alleghanies in 1826 or of the Italian 
Renaissance; the having something-to say. It may be 
said crudely, as it often was in Foster’s case; but 
something was there that gleamed through all the 
crudity: something alive, vital, compelling; something 
that overleapt technique and environment and spoke to 
the soul alike of black and of white. Mana-Zucca said, 
in a late talk with MusicaAL America, “when a thing 
becomes popular there is bound to be something big in 
it”; nor did she speak, we assume, of the evanescent 
popularity of the cabaret music-type. When art is 
loved alike by man and woman, young and old, there 
is indeed something big in it. 

Just now many of us like the “cerebral” kind of mu- 
sic, the Extreme Left of the composer parliament, 
as the folk song constitutes perhaps the Extreme Right; 
and some of us dislike the same; while volumes write 
themselves pro and con. May not the principal ob- 
jection to the cerebral type be, that it has, after all, 
so little to say, cleverly as it says it? 

Goethe said once: “It is ever the sign of an unproduc- 
tive stage, in the individual as in the race, when one 
overdevotes one’s self to technique. ... If I had my 
life to live over again, I would run a tilt against all 
this overelaboration, and I would say what I had to 
say, so simply, so directly and so vigorously that men 
would not be satisfied merely with reading it: they 
would learn it by heart.” 


Present indications are that “the greatest living 
violinist” will be more numerous in America in the 
approaching season than ever before. 
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Albert Spalding with His Mother 


According to all reports, Albert Spalding’s recent 
tour as soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra 
on their recently concluded European tour was a series 


of triumphs for the young American violinist. In many 
of the cities Mr. Spalding had appeared before, and he 
was welcomed royally on his reappearances. In the 
picture Mr. Spalding is shown with his mother, who 
shared in the pleasure of her son’s triumphal progress. 


Caruso—The great tenor has offered his services 3s 
cartoonist during the fete for the Southampton, L. |. 
Hospital. The fair will be given on the afternoon and 
evening of July 30, at Agawam Park. 


George—Mae Alameda George, former prima donna 
in one of the traveling “Chocolate Soldier” companies, 
has been engaged as a soloist with the Capitol Theater 
ensemble. Miss George possesses an exceptional so- 
prano voice and much dramatic talent. 


Jacobinoff—Sascha Jacobinoff, the young Russian 
violinist, was recently at lunch in San Francisco, where 
he had the honor, he says, of meeting Hiram Johnson, 
who some months ago looked like a Presidential possi- 
bility, but whose progressive spirit proved too much for 
the reactionary Republican convention in Chicago. 


Melville-Liszniewska— Mme. Marguerite Melville- 
Liszniewska, the American pianist, who recently re- 
turned to this country to become a member of the 
faculty of the Cincinnati Conservatory, is spending her 
summer at Aurora on Lake Cayuga, N. Y. Recently a 
tea was given in her honor there by Mrs. Taylor, whose 
school, “Wall Court,” is one of the landmarks of the 
neighborhood. 


_Steeb—Olga Steeb, American pianist, has been in 
vited to sit for a portrait by the Armenian-American 
artist, Hoosef Pushman, in recognition of her services 
to the Armenian cause during the late war, in the dona- 
tion of her art. Mr. Pushman’s work has been much 
admired. Six of his paintings were shown last Apri! 
in New York, where their brilliancy of coloring was 
especially admired. 


Miserendino—The brother of Illuminato Miserendino, 
the young Italian violinist, has recently won fame 2s 
a sculptor, with his bust of Theodore Roosevelt. The 
sculptor brother’s name is Vincenzo Miserendino, and 
his Roosevelt bust has been praised as one of the best 
sculptured likenesses of the great American. It was 
on exhibit last week at the Knoedler Galleries on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Zoellner—Quite lately, the gifted ’cellist, Joseph 
Zoellner, Jr., of the Zoellner Quartet, joined the ranks 
of the moving picture directors, having become asso- 
ciated with Ferdinand P. Earle of Hollywood, Cal., 
in the film production of Omar Khayyam’s “Rubaiyat.” 
Charles Wakefield Cadman: is writing the music for this 
production. Mr. Zoellner’s activity as a member of 
the Zoellner Quartet will not be interrupted, howeve', 
and he will tour as heretofore with this ensemble. 


Grainger—On his birthday, July 8, Percy Grainge’, 
who is now in Chicago giving his “Master Class” at the 
Chicago Musical College, received letters, telegrams, 
cablegrams and gifts from friends all over the wor!4, 
expressing congratulations. Among them was a lett:’ 
from the English composer, Cyril Scott, a friend of 
Grainger’s for the past twenty years, who is coming ° 
America in October for his first tour of this count: y: 
Upon Mr. Scott’s arrival the two composers wil] resu? '¢ 
their warm friendship, which has been a personal aid 
artistic one, both of them admiring each other’s m'- 
sic and championing it in all parts of the world whee 
they have been heard in concert. 
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~TOBODY HAVING SHOT the Pro- 
NI fessor, he’s at it again this week. 
° * * 


It Wasn’t Really 


“Q-0-0-0 Skinnay! Give a_ look! 
rhey’re pinching ’oleen Hall.” Skinnay 
-ame along on a dead run, so did swarms 

- others, on that busiest of thorough- 
fares, 42d -street, and soon the pave- 
ment in front of the Aeolian building 
was blocked with a solid wall of hu- 
manity, all agog at the strange and ex- 

ti roceedings. 

” A « ehiels familiar enough, but por- 
tentous always, namely the Police Patrol, 
was backed up against the curb in front 
of the main entrance. There were five 
minutes of breathless expectation, when 
finally the waiting mob was rewarded by 
the appearance of One of the Finest, 
carrying under his arm an object covered 
with black oileloth. In quick succession 
came other officers carrying, and care- 
fully covered, the crowd knew not what. 
The objects were placed in the patrol 
and yet more followed. Mum were the 
officers to all questions. “Whose joint 
are you pinching?” “Is them roulette 
wheels?” There were all the earmarks 
of the grand raid, and in respectable, 
high brow Aeolian Hall. : 

But the joke was on the crowd, which 
took it with a good-natured roar—for 
just then appeared several big horns and 
drums, not encased. The answer to the 
mystery was that the Police Band of the 
City of New York was having its picture 
taken, or in the parlance of the Depart- 
ment, was being “mugged” on the stage 
of Aeolian Hall, preparatory to its first 
tour, which will be played between New 
York and Chicago next fall, with our 
friend, Catharine A. Bamman, as its 
guiding luminary. : 


100 Per Cent Pure 
(From the ‘‘Pittsburgh Press’’) 


Music taught by a well versed and- 


Godly talented musician at $2 per lesson, 
guaranteed to educate any well talented 
student to play orchestra music in six 
months or money refunded. George Ss. 
Coosko, the most talented musician and 
orchestra director ever existed. Studied 
under Prof. Winkleberg in Greensburg. 


Sir, It Goes with the New Freedom 


From the Christian Science Monitor. 


American music lovers who plan to 
visit Europe this summer are being ad- 
vised to omit Vienna and Bucharest from 
their itineraries if they would avoid the 
jazz songs which they so dislike at home. 
A New York business man, just returned 
from a visit to those cities, reports that 
“Bucharest and Vienna are singing 
American jazz songs. The populace 
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learn all the tunes familiar here, and 
won’t tolerate national music.” 

Is middle Europe, then, to cast away 
her heritage of beautiful music for a 
mess of jazz pottage? 

ok K 
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A Dismal Tale 
Composed by W. P. M. 

Willie Perceval-Monger, the second in 
command of the Gallo publicity room, 
had hard luck the other day. He says 
three other fellows, Rufus Dewey, Pierre 
V. R. Key and young Aaron Baron all 
went out to lunch and left him flat, al- 
though he had the membership fee $1.25 
in cash ready to subscribe, as it were. 

“Can’t I come out with you other fel- 
lows,” said Willie, “or must I toil here 
like a galley-slave, reading galley proofs 
and things like that?” 

“You stay and work,” said cruel Rufus 
Dewey in a harsh, metallic voice (tenor). 
“You are not a galley-slave but you are 
a Gallo slave.” 

(Hideous mocking laughter from Ru- 
fus, Pierre and Aaron). 

Please add something about “Britons 
never being slaves.” 
ok * x 

An enthusiastic New Yorker writes 
the London Musical News to explain 
that “Artur Bolangky” is a great con- 
ductor. Who was it said, “Defend me 
from my friends; I can take care of my 
enemies myself?” 

* * * 


Ante the Eighteenth Amendment 
“I once thought of being a musician, 


but I gave it up,” he remarked. “I 


could not overcome the habit of stopping 
at the end of each measure.” 

“Oh, I see,” she replied. “There is al- 
ways a bar there.” 

* * &* 

Faithful Alice Mayer of Frisco sends 
us these: 

An Eclectic Course 
(From San Francisco ‘Chronicle’ ) 

Music lessons, vocal, piano, organ, 
mandolin and guitar; $1. per hour; 
course in telegraphy, wireless or Morse, 
$25; penmanship or reading, $10; anat- 
omy or sanitary scence, $25; embalming, 
$50. Entire satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. B. B. GRAY, Teacher, 1867 Fill- 
more st. 

* * * 
The Parental Horrible Example 
(From Boston ‘‘Transcript’’) 

“My boy Bennie is lazy, but I must 
sav he is smart,” said the musician. 

“Is he going to follow in your foot- 
steps?” 

“No. I learned to play the trombone 
and I’ve got to march about eight miles 
every time there is a parade. Bennie is 
learning the harp, so they will, have to 
let him sit down.” 








CONTEMPORARY’ :: 
AMERICAN MUSICIANS | . 











ILLIAM SIMMONS, baritone, was 
born in Albany, N. Y., and there 
he spent his youth. His parents, of 


Welsh stock, were very musical, his 
mother having a 
beautiful contralto 


‘voice and his 
father a fine bari- 
tone. Mr. Sim- 


mons acquired all 
his education, both 
general and musi- 
cal in this coun- 
try, and in 1907 
won the _ scholar- 
ship at the Met- 
ropolitan School of 
Opera where he 
sang before Hein- 
rich Conried and 
many of the big ar- 
tists, and was for- 
tunate in succeed- 
ing Alfred Pic- 
caver, now leading tenor of the Vienna 
Ypera Company. In concert and re- 





Willlam Simmons 


No. 128 
William 
Simmons 
cital work Mr. Simmons had _ been 
heard in most parts of the coun- 
try, having appeared at leading 


clubs and in prominent festivals, among 
them being with the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, University Glee Club, 
Beethoven and Schumann Societies of 
New York, Pittsburgh Mozart Society, 
Brooklyn Scandinavian Choral Society, 
at the Columbus May Festival, Hagers- 
town May Festival and many others. 
His recital at Aeolian Hall, New York, 
last season, was among the best of the 
year. He holds two of the most promi- 
nent choir posts in New York City, one 
being at the West End Collegiate Church 
where he succeeded Arthur Middleton, 
the other at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, Fifth Avenue, where he sings on 
Sunday evenings. Mr. Simmons also 
makes records for the Pathé Phonograph 
Company, and is under the concert man- 
agement of the Music League of Amer- 
ica. His summer is to be spent in Wood- 
stock, N. Y., while his permanent home 
is in New York City. 














STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the 
It stirs thoughts of the long- 
ago years when, even as now, the songs of the 
heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. | 


_ Steinway! 


Three-score years ago, even as now, the 
Steinway was the ideal piano. In many a fam- 
ily, the Steinway which grandmother played is 
to-day a cherished possession—its durability a 
tribute to superior craftsmanship. 











Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or 
daughter or sister—an enduring evidence of the 


noblest sentiment. 
propriate. 


Nothing could be more ap- 
Consider, too, that this marvelous 


piano can be conveniently purchased at a mod- 


erate price. 


Illustrated literature, describing the various 
styles of Steinway pianos, will be sent free, 
with prices and name of the Steinway dealer 


nearest you. 


STEINWAY & SONS 


STEINWAY HALL 


107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


Branches in 
Louisville, 


London, 


Ky.; Indianapolis, 


Cincinnati, 


Dayton and Columbus, Ohio; 


Ind.; Charleston and Huntington, 


W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the 


world. 











Muratore Rejoins 
Chicago Company 
for Two Seasons 


Lucien Muratore, PI } 
Taken During His Last Visit to Chi- 
cago 


CHIcAGO, July 20.—When Lucien 
Muratore left Chicago a year ago last 
January he had the intention of remain- 
ing away from this city at least for some 
years, and expressed himself. positively 
regarding this point. 

Therefore it is all the more gratifying 
to find that Herbert M. Johnson, execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation, has re-engaged him for the Chi- 
cago opera for two years and that he will 


From a Photograph 








make his appearance here again on Jan. 
3, 1921, in‘ either “Manon” or “Monna 
Vanna.” 

No French tenor visiting America, 
with the possible exception of Edmond 
Clément, has ever enjoyed greater popu- 
larity than has Muratore both in Chi- 
cago and New York. M. MeL. 





Free Tickets for Second Half of Goldman 
Series Available 


The second half of the twelve weeks’ 
season of concerts at Columbia Univer- 
sity is at hand, and those who desire free 
tickets for the remaining six weeks, may 
address request to “Summer Concerts,” 
Columbia University, New York City. 
All requests should be accompanied by a 
self-addressed stamped envelope. This 
will be the last opportunity to secure free 
tickets for the present season which will 
end Sept. 3. Attractive programs have 
been arranged for the rest of the 
season, and during the week of Aug. 16, 
Special festival concerts will be given. 





Ida Davenport Wins Concert Engage- 
ments After Stadium Appearance 


Ida Davenport’s appearance at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, New York, on July 
4, as soloist with the National Symphony 
Orchestra, was one in which the colora- 
tura soprano did herself credit. Her 
singing of the aria of the Queen of the 
Night from “The Magic Flute” evoked 
much applause and at the conclusion of 
the evening Miss Davenport was offered 
an engagement to sing at Willow Grove, 
Philadelphia, and also in Buffalo, N. Y. 





L. V. Saar Honored in Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 18.—Louis Vic- 
tor Saar, head of theory department, 
Chicago Musical College, was the guest 
of honor at a dinner given at the Benson 
Hotel last week. Victor Heinz and Harold 
Henry were also distinguished guests. 
About 100 musicians were present. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. John Lands- 
bury, dean of the school of music of the 
University of Oregon, and by Lucien 
E. Becker. Musical numbers were of- 
fered by Mark Vincent Daniel, baritone, 
who sang several songs written by Mr. 
Saar, and by Ella Connell Jesse, we 

N. J. C. 
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Impressionism: Hallmark of Modern Czech Music 





Influence of Franck and Debussy Apparent in Creations of the New Men of Bohemia—The 
Music of Novak and Suk, and Its Characteristics — National Coloring Not Obliterated 
in Contemporary Compositions—Some of the Lesser-Known Composers—Ultra-Radical 


Tendencies Not in Favor 


By E. HERSCHMANN 








E do not plan to discuss the modern 

Czech music, which is covered by 
the period of a Smetana, Dvorak and 
Fibich, analogous to the era of a Wag- 
ner, Schumann and Mendelssohn in 
Germany. What we shall deal with is 
the latest tendency which is working to 
defeat the romanticism from which it 
sprang. It is decidedly impressionistic 
—a novel way of expressing that which 
is lived and dreamed. Those who have 
watched its origin, the time and the place 
of its awakening, can not fail to detect 
the influence of the French school of 
Franck and Debussy. Richard Strauss 
and Max Reger might be described as 
the parallel exponents of that school in 
Germany. Although modern Czech 
music is unquestionably influenced by 
these examples, yet impressionism is a 
natural requirement of our time and, 
therefore, noticeable everywhere, and in 
Czech music it will be found to be of 
a strong local and individual color. It 
may interest your readers to hear that 
the Russian impressionist Rebikoff states 
that he has used in his works the “grosse 
Tonalitaet-Ganztonskala” with all its re- 
sulting harmonic and modulatory con- 
sequences without having had an idea 
that Debussy had done the same. It may 
be also said that the national coloring 
which Smetana gave to Czech music has 
not been entirely lost in Czech modern- 
ism. The circumstances that we have 
in Bohemia many mature musicians 
who have become partisans of modernism 
explains that radical musical eberra- 
tions have not been tolerated, such, for 
instance, as the negation of a scale and 
the logical development of a_ phrase. 
Thus the new-form is cultivated but the 
hotheads are not encouraged by the 
Czechs in their extravaganzas. 

When we speak of the leaders in 
modern Czech music we must at once 
mention two names which have from 
a start been connected with the move- 
ment and which have been with it when 
it became victorious; they are those of 
Viteslavy Novak and Josef Suk. 


Viteslav Novak 


Novak, four years older than Suk, 
was born in 1870 at Kamenitz a. L. 
(near Neuhaus in Bohemia). Novak 
early showed a desire to be a musician 
and he interrupted his academic studies 
to devote himself to music. In 1893 his 
creative work began with variations for 
the piano on a theme by Schumann and 
a trio for piano in G Minor which took 
the first prize at the Bohemian Academy 


of Music. In 1895 the Bohemian Cham- 
ber Music Society brought out one of his 
quartets for the piano in which the in- 
tiuence of Dvorak is noticeable. His 
quintet for the piano in A Minor, Op. 
12, took a prize in 1898 and for the first 
time his leaning towards the Slovak folk- 
lore became apparent. His string quar- 
tet in G shows this tendency still more 
openly in the succeeding year. While 
dwelling upon this favorite field of 
Novak, that of chamber music, we may 
mention his “Sonata Eroica,” Op. 24, 
which was first published in 1905. It 
has a decidedly Slovak color and proves 
that Novak became a thorough devotee 
of that type of music. The impression 
of the composer becomes now a decided 
factor in his musical creativeness and 
helps this courageous tendency to its 
final victory. In 1906 came two further 
piano works: the Trio in ballad form 
and the String Quartet in D, Op. 35. No 
less characteristic is this ‘tendency in 
Novak’s works for the pianist, and in 
programmatic orchestral composition 
where the individual way in his##houghts, 
sentiments and form of exp ion be- 
came even more marked. 

In the lyric to which the singing soul 
of this musician devoted itself with ar- 
dent zeal, the victory of impressionism 
is heralded in “Udoli noveho kralovstvi” 
(“The valley of the new kingdom”) Op. 
31, and the cycles “Notturna,” Op. 35, 
and “Eroica,” Op. 46, which mark the 
ripening of the individuality and power 
of expression. The piano, of course, is 
the most natural means for expression to 
this born pianist. Novak dedicates to 
it in 1895 his first efforts as a com- 
poser, a concerto to which was not pro- 
duced until twenty years later, in 1915. 
The leading motive is oo and there 
are two Walach Dances, 34, and 
the Slovak Suite, Op. 32, » nich, together 
with the already mentioned “Sonata 
Eroica,’ indicate the trend towards im- 
pressionism. It ripened fully in his 
cycles ‘Pisne zimnich noci” (Songs of a 
winter night”) and “Pan” which was 
orchestrated later on. 

With the coming of war—which far 
from stifling the theatrical life of 
Prague, soon greatly stimulated it. 
Novak surprised his friends with his first 
attempt at opera in presenting his one- 
act comedy, “Zvikovsky Rarasek” (“Cas- 
tle Cobold”) at the National Theater. 
Heretofore Noak had only treated sub- 
jects of gloom and mystery so that his 
new leaning toward hilarity caused wide 
comment. Novak also composed “Karl- 
stein,” an opera, based upon the popular 
comedy, “Night on Karlstein,” by Vrch- 
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licky. This opera was first produced in 
1916 and proved that Novak has found 
in opera a’ grateful field for his fine 
talent. 

Not yet fifty years of age, thoroughly 
individualistic in his work and now upon 
the heights of his creative development, 
we may expect many another remark- 
able work from this genius. 

Novak’s Serenade for small orchestra, 
Op. 36, was given 1913-14 and the critics 
united in mentioning it together with 
works of Franz Schreker which were also 
heard at that time. notably his Second 
Symphony in E Flat and Schreker’s 
“Overture for a drama.” These three 
works were called the most successful or- 
chestral presentations of the season. 


Josef Suk 


This, the second, leader of the Czech 
modern music, was born at Krecovic near 
Neweklau on Jan. 4, 1874. He studied 
violin at the conservatory at Prague and 
was a pupil in the school of composition 
under Dvorak. Early in the nineties 


Dvorak noticed Suk’s. great talent and - 


counseled Suk to remain an adherent of 
the best in art. Yet although Suk be- 
came Dvorak’s best pupil, he was not 
showered with praise. Suk’s first work 
was his Piano Quintet in 1891, which 
astounded by its ease of expression and 
perfection of form. Much as Suk loved 
chamber music, his inclinations towards 
the orchestra soon got the upper hand 
and his talent for vivid musical color 
was shown in his First Symphony in E, 
Op. 14, in 1899. 

Dvorak was against freedom in music 
and thus Suk was influenced by his mas- 
ter’s example. The impressionism, how- 
ever, was noticeable in the early piano 
compositions of Suk. There was much fa- 
vorable comment about Suk’s “Liebes- 
lied” in Op. 7, then his cycle “Jaro,” his 
cycle “O matince’ (Of mother”) and the 
piano music published by Breitkopf in 
1899 “Zivotem a snem” 
Dream”). Reverting from the piano to 
chamber music, we find in 1911 the 
String Quartet, Op. 31. Mixed chorus, 
also the male chorus, affords him occa- 
sionally a welcome means for musical 
expression. In the field of orchestral 
music we note the Phantasy in G Minor 
for violin and orchestra, Op. 24, and the 
Phantastic Scherzo, Op. 25, both from 
the year 1903. Besides the symphonic 
poem “Praga,” first given in 1905 at 
Prague, we note “Asrael” in 1906. 

Early during 1904 Suk lost his great 
friend Dvorak and also in the following 
vear his wife, the daughter of Dvorak. 
The bereavement came as a great shock 
to the composer and undermined his 
desire for creative work for a long time. 
A highly sensitive nature, Suk expressed 
h‘s sadness in tears and cries of anguish 
according to his manner and style in 
“Asrael,” a requiem which tenderly sur- 
rounds the memory of his beloved and 
mourns their sad loss. Not until 1918 
appeared Suk’s most mature works in 
the symphonic line, the tone picture 
“Pohadka _leta” (“Summer Fairy 
Tales”) and “Zrani” ~“Maturing”) in 
which the full picture of this artist’s 
rich life seems to be presented in music. 
It is a masterpiece sailing under the flag 
of color and polyphony and dedicating a 
broad fugue to his former loyalty to the 
old-fashioned imitatory phrase in music 
before broadening into more individual 
expression such as only a master of 
Suk’s order can conceive. 

Young and youngest Czech music is 
thus presented by Josef Suk whose musi- 
cal career presses forward without 
hesitancy. Suk’s latest works show his 
great love for nature in which he finds 
consolation for his great loss in life. 
He shows perfect quiet and deliberation. 


Other Moderns 


We should not close this chapter on 
modern Czech music without mentioning 
the present dramatist of the “Narodni di 
vadlo,” probable successor of Kovarovic, 
Otokar Ostrcil, born 1879, who has 


(“Life and, 


July 31, 1929 


chiefly composed operas and orchestra) 
works. He was the favorite pupil of 
Fibich and showed this in his works, 
principally in his opera “Death of 
Vlasta,” in the A Major Symphony, anq 
in a string quartet. Later on Ostr¢jj 
gained in individuality and thus pro- 
duced his humorous melodramas “Th. 
Dead Cobbler,” “The Dancer,” the 
operas, “Eyes ‘of Kunala,” “The Bud,” 
the orchestral works “Impromptu” and 
“Suite.” The latter is a mature «an 
charming work which we would like tp 
recommend to your readers. 

Soon the operas “Legend of Erin” «nq 
a choral work “Legend of Saint Zi:a” 
will have their first performance. For-. 
merly the leader of the Weinber.ey 
Theater, now of the Czech Nationa] 
Theater, Ostrcil is as able as he is widely 
appreciated. Among his favorite con. 
posers he names Berlioz and Mahler and 
he seems to have a mentality kindred to 
that of the latter. 

In summing up, we should not over- 
look Ladislaus Vycpalek, born 18,2. 
Vycpalek is certainly a curious person- 
age in music and your correspondent 
vainly tries to think where he has met 
his equal in modesty and timidity. Yet 
in his works Vycpalek shows almost un- 
usual courage! Vycpalek composed a 
melodrama and a string quartet but 
his main work lies in the field of vocal 
music, solo and ensemble. He maintains 
a firm and lofty line in all of his music 
and there seems to be nothing left to the 
accident and everything seems perfectly 
logical and plausible in development. Be- 
sides, Vycpalek impresses us as_thor- 
oughly sincere and that after all may 
be the reason that we find his expression 
so convincing! 

Then there is Vycpalek’s good friend 
Jaroslav Kricka born in 1882. He cer- 
tainly looks very much like the opposite 
of Vycpalek. Also in his works does he 
so impress us. Kricka shows no indica- 
tion of serious struggle with life’s prob- 
lems and all he seems to intend is to 
please in a charming way. His prefer- 
ence is for the smaller form such as is 
shown in his ‘Fables.” His talent for 
the humorous is also evidenced in 
Kricka’s opera “Hippolyta.” Only upon 
rare occasions does Kricka become seri- 
ous and introspective. Thus we might 
mention his cycle “Northern Nights,” 
“Of Life and Death,” “Songs of Separa- 
tion.” Only once did Kricka reach out 
for the symphonic region. This was in 
composing his “The Bluebird” after 
Maeterlinck, which met with success. 

Friedrich Smetana, of course, is well 
known to your readers and we will not 
therefore say much about him. This 
famous artist is among Czech composers 
the only one who is to-day universally 
recognized and esteemed. 





Ralph Thomas Sings in Dieppe 


DIEPPE, FRANCE, July 15.—Ralph 
Thomas, American tenor, was heard re- 
cently as soloist at an orchestral concert, 
offering two operatic arias and a nunm- 
ber of songs. Mr. Thomas is at present 
in Milan for further study. 





Enrico Caruso will make his only ap- 
pearance in concert this summer at the 
Auditorium, Ocean Grove, N. J., on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 14. Mr. Caruso 
will be assisted by Nina Morgana, s0- 
prano, and Albert Stoessel, violinist. 
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Ethel Leginska ‘Describes the Joys of Study 

















and Creative Work at the MacDowell Colony 








Pianist Busily Engaged in Very Room 
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Master Used to Compose—She Tells About Her Plans and 
Her Teachers—How Can One Protect Oneself When So 
Many Claim One as a Pupil, She Asks in Dismay 


By ETHEL LEGINSKA 


AY I take the-liberty to tell you of 
the lovely time I am having this 
summer in Peterboro, N. H.; the most 
ideal spot for work and the kind of pleas- 
ure that delights an artist—long rambles 
on the hills and in the woods. Mrs. Ed- 
ward MacDowell is doing some splendid 
things up here, making ideal conditions 
for people doing creative work. 
By her kindness I have been having 


the pleasure of working for a week or 
so at her house—until my piano arrived 
—jin that very room where MacDowell 
used to compose. I am hard at work at 
composition under the guiding hand of 
Ernest Bloch—the greatest of all the 
modern composers. It is indeed a won- 
derful privilege to be under his _ in- 
fluence, for which I shall everlastingly 
be grateful. 

There is quite a little class of pianists 
that have come to Peterboro to study 
with me this summer—all Americans— 
and some of them may have a big future. 
After many years of the terrible strain 
of public playing, which necessitates 
endless traveling (a nerve racking 
process) endless practicing to keep one’s 
programs in shape, and last but not 
least facing large audiences. several 
times each week, often when one is dead 
tired and absolutely unfit for it, it is 
indeed a joy to sit back for a while, to 
regain one’s health, to try further to 
develop one’s artistic possibilities which 
stagnate after some years of giving out 
and not taking in. 

I hope after a few years of quiet study 
and teaching (which by the way can de- 
velop also the teacher considerably) to 
return to the public with much more to 
give than I had—with a renewed love 
and strength for the performing. 

I should like to clear up any doubt 
there may be as to who my teachers 
were. As a child of six I already played 
in public, studying with Mrs. Russell 
Starr, an excellent teacher, in Hull, 
Yorkshire, England, where I was born. 
Beside giving me very good piano in- 
struction at this early age, she encour- 
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aged me to improviso on a given theme, 
to study harmony and ear training. Mrs. 
Arthur Wilson of Tranby Croft heard 
me play and became deeply interested in 
my welfare, sending me to Frankfurt, 
Germany, at the age of eleven, where 
I studied with James Kwast at the 
Hoch’s Conservatorium and speedily won 
a scholarship, which meant free tuition. 
Cyril Scott, Percy Grainger, Carl Fried- 
berg, etc., were all at the Conservatorium 
in those days. 

After three years I went to Prof. 
Leschetizky in Vienna who taught me 
for three years free of charge. 


Since those days I have played to many 


colleagues, who have been most generous 
with their advice and time. I have lis- 
tened with great respect to their ideas 
and probably been influenced more or 
less but I have never been a disciple of 
their teachings. 

The two big influences in my life have 
been Leschetizky in piano playing and 
Ernest Bloch in composition. 

I must not forget to speak of my col- 
league, Paul Goldschmidt, a splendid mu- 
sician and friend since my childhood 
days, who died some months ago and 
was a big help in developing the musical 
side of my piano playing. 

I do not think one can call oneself a 
pupil of any teacher until one has taken 
the foundation of his teaching and 
studied at least a year of regular con- 
tinued work with them. 

Apropos of this I remember an amus- 
ing story. I was engaged by a club to 


play in a certain town in Pennsylvania 








Ethel Leginska, Pianist, Who Is Now 
Directing Her Conspicuous Talents to 
Composition and Teaching 


that had two musical clubs, which of 
course hated each other cordially. Carl 
Friedberg was engaged by the other 
club, that promptly advertised him as 
being a “teacher of Ethel Leginska.” As 
a matter of fact, Friedberg was a pupil 
of my teacher Kwast and when the latter 
was on tour Friedberg gave me when I 
was a child one solitary lesson! ! 

How can one protect oneself? 





CONCERT SEASON DRAWS 
TO A CLOSE IN LONDON 


Melba’s and D’Alvarez’s “Farewells” Are 
Brilliant Events—Recital by 
One of the Romanoffs 


LONDON, July 2.—The farewell con- 
certs of the season have now begun. 
That of Dame Nellie Melba was attended 
by the King and Queen, and proved a 
brilliant social success. She sang Mo- 
zart, Puccini and Bemberg, the last with 
the composer at the piano. Her other 
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songs were Dupare’s “Phidylé,” and 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Hindu Song,” but 
there were of course, numerous additions 
to the program in response to the tumul- 
tuous applause which greeted her at the 
end of each group. The orchestra was 
that of the Royal Albert Hall, with 
Landon Ronald in charge. 


Another brilliant farewell concert was 
that of Marguerite D’Alvarez last 
Wednesday. She drew a large audience 
and sang at her very best, particularly 
three songs by Debussy and a couple of 
Spanish numbers. As usual, she put a 
lot of emotion into her singing, but her 
program appeared to be chosen with 
that purpose in view, and she did not 
fall into the error of infusing more 
sentiment into a song than the poem 
would stand. In fact her program was 
one of the best she has given us. 

Mme. Calvé has also given us a recital 
which was originally intended to be a 
leave-taking, but which was received 
with such cordiality that she has decided 
to give another. Except that she in- 
troduced a couple of very slight and 
rather conventional songs by Ralph 
Burnham, her program consisted entirely 
of old favorites. She was assisted by 
Louis Fleury, the French flautist, and 
by Harold Samuel, who is generally ac- 
knowledged to be our finest interpreter 
of Bach, whose Chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue was his most important contribu- 
tion to the program. 

Busoni is another artist whose fare- 
well was premature, for he also is to give 
yet another recital, in consequence of 
the great demand to hear him again. At 
the last one he played three sonatinas 
of his own which proved a little baffling 
to the audience, except the last one, 
which consists simply of a dexterous 
treatment of themes from “Carmen.” 
The others present a curious mixture of 
styles, extreme modern harmonic meth- 
ods jostling elbows with a brand of poly- 
phony that can be traced back to the old 

arpsichord suites, though somewhat 
modified in transit. It is mostly cerebral 
music, leaving an impression that Busoni 
reserves his emotions for other purposes 
than those of musical composition. 

A successful début of the past week 
was that of the Princess Obolensky- 
Yourievsky, who is of the Romanoffs. 
Her appearance upon the concert plat- 
form is due, of course, to the tribulations 
which have befallen the Russian aristoc- 
racy, but although the brilliant gather- 
ing that welcomed her may have been 
actuated by sympathy, she is quite com- 
petent to hold her own on her merits. If 
only her program had been more wisely 


chosen, her début would have been a 
musical as well as a social success, but 
I fancy she will know better next time. 

There have been countless other con- 
certs, some of the highest quality, such 
as the sonata recital given by Albert 
Sammons and William: Murdoch, and 
that at which Arthur Alexander varied 
the usual routine of a piano recital by 
ongaging Désiré Defauw and Emile Doe- 
hard to join him in the Ravel Trio; 
whilst others were either humdrum or 
frankly bad. There was, for instance, 
Odette St Lys, who purported to present 
an Yvette Guilbert répertoire, but who 
is no singer and not much of a diseuse. 
Then there was Eric Oulton, a pleasant 
but much too sugary tenor who elected 
to be heard with Richard Barthélémy in 
a program which was better suited to the 
lounge of a fashionable hotel than to the 
concert room. There was another vocal 
recital, not very important in itself, but 
welcome to me because the instrumental 
portion of it provided an opportunity of 
hearing Rebecca Clarke’s Viola Sonata, 
which, owing to concert pressure, I had 
missed on a former occasion. It is a 
most enjoyable work and I cordially in- 
dorse what you have said about it over 
there. It was played by Lionel Tertis 
and Arthur Alexander, which is as much 
as to say that it was heard under the 
best possible conditions. Finally, I 
gather from some of my colleagues that 
Walter Rummel’s later recitals have 
shown some improvement on the first of 
the series, his playing at which, com- 
bined with his platform manner, had the 
effect of causing me to neglect its suc- 
cessors. 

The programs of the London Sym- 
phony Orchestra for its ten concerts, to 
be given between November and May, 
are now practically fixed. Albert Coates 
has contrived a clever blend of old and 
new. There are not many actual first 
performances, but several works which 
have not been heard often enough to be- 
come familiar, and some others which 
have not been heard under such favor- 
able conditions. Prokofieff will be repre- 
sented at the first concert by his “Scy- 
thian Suite,” and will appear 4s soloist 
at the first concert in the New Year. We 
are to have Strauss’ “Alpine Symphony,” 
some Scriabine, Holst’s “The Planets,” a 
Nocturne by Poldowski, many other at- 
tractive works, and Bach’s B Minor 
Mass. EDWIN EVANS. 
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Pupils of Mme. Vilona-Hall Present En- 
semble Program 


MIAMI, FLA., July 19.—An event of 
much interest here was the recent 
demonstration at the Central School Au- 
ditorium of the work of the Miami Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra composed of some 
fifty or more pupils of Mme. Vilona-Hall 
who also conducts the organization. In 
a program of varied order, the students 
gave evidence of fine training and ap- 
preciative conception of tone and inter- 
pretation. Assisting the organization 
were Mrs. Edwin Baker at the piano; 
Mr. Calkin, bass-viol; Mr. Hillman at 
the drums and Mr. Carlson, accompanist. 

Solos were given by Ida Talbot, How- 
ard McClave, Dan Schroeder, Janet 
Christie, Louise Tarbeau, Marguerite 
Denicke, Marguerite Ewing and Mme. 
Vilona-Hall. ; 

With the assistance of the orchestra 
the intermediate and junior students of 
Mme. Vilona-Hall have also been heard 
recently at her studio, being received 
ig appreciation by the audiences pres- 
ent. 





Katinka 


Narishky Gives Recital in 


Youngstown, Ohio 


YOUNGSTOWN, O., July 17.—Katinka 
Narishky, pianist, was recently heard in 
recital under the management of Edwin 
Holt, in the Trinity Auditorium. With 
the exception of a Scarlatti Sonata, her 
program was entirely of the Romantic 
school. She was much applauded and 
among many encores played with par- 
ticular finesse, Rubinstein’s Etude in C 
Major. Miss Narishky has recently re- 
turned from a tour of Australia, and 
will be heard throughout the United 
States during the coming season. 





William Simmons Sings at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA, July 22.—Wil- 
liam Simmons, baritone, gave a program 
at the University of Virginia on July 16. 
Two selections from “Julius Caesar” and 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci” were pro- 
gram features and there were numervus 
modern songs including several of La 
Forge, Kramer, Burleigh and Lohr. Four 
encores were demanded of Mr. Simmons 
by the audience that was more than 
usually enthusiastic. | 
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BERLIN HEARS TWO 
OPERATIC PREMIERES 


Sekles’ “Scheherazade” and 
Schmidt’s “Notre Dame” 
Well Produced 


Berlin, Germany, 
July 1, 1920. 

The “Modern German Composers’ 
Week” at the State Opera brought to a 
nearing, besides Pfitzner’s “Palestrina,” 
Humperdinck’s “Regal Children,” d’Al- 
“Deepland,” Sekles “Schehera- 
zade,” Schillings’ “Mona Lisa,” Blech’s 
“Sealed” and Strauss’ “Woman. Without 
a Shadow,” a new opera, “Notre Dame,” 
by a Viennese composer, Franz Schmidt. 
The latter was for a long time ’cellist 
in the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
and is a master of the orchestral tech- 
nique. 

The libretto, which he prepared him- 
self from the famous novel by Victor 
Hugo, reminds one somewhat of Meyer- 
beer, but lacks Scribe’s clever stage tech- 
niguee Thus all that remains js a 
tragicomedy, trimmed up and not always 
cleverly for the stage. More interesting 
than the libretto is the music. But also 
here it becomes apparent that Schmidt 
is no dramatist. What could a Meyer- 
beer not’ have made of these stirring 
situations! 

The production with Armster as Arch- 
deacon, Stock as Quasimodo and Frau 
Marherr-Wagner as Esmeralda, was ex- 
cellent. Paul Hochheim, as guest, sang 
the part of Phoebus rather too bombas- 
tically, but nevertheless with fine vocal 
quality. Dr. Stiedry conducted con 
amore, and the opera’s success was con- 
siderable. ; 





ert’s 





Bernhard Sekles, the composer of 
Frankfort, whose opera, “Scheherazade,” 
was produced the first time at the Berlin 
Opera, is a refined, amiable personage. 
His Serenade for eleven solo instruments 
arouses agreeable memories in the writ- 
er’s mind. This piece ought to be heard 
more frequently. Sekles favors—true 
to his descent—Oriental subjects, and he 
is, as regards songs, one of the few, who, 
before it became the fashion, turned in- 
stinctively toward exoticism. 

“Schahrazade”’ is oa hes in the Orient. 
Gert v. Bassewitz, who wrote the libretto, 
gave the composer some fine opportuni- 
ties for creating Oriental tone paintings, 
and also afforded good possibilities to the 
decorator. But the whole is not dramat- 
ic in the best sense-of the word. The 
introduction lasts through two long acts. 
Only in the last act does the main action 
occur, when Scheherazade, the famous 
story teller of the Arabian Nights, lures 
the Calif away from his Bluebeard ten- 
dencies and converts him into a mild 
listener, 

Sekles, a quiet, dreamy character, does 
not possess the dramatic vigor to make 
such scenes truly stirring. His music is 
rhythmically monotonous and in other 
ways lacks contrast. He is at his best 
in the lyrie rather than in the dramatic 
parts of his work. 

The production with Lola Artot de 
Padilla in the leading part and Armster 
as the Calif, was excellent. Stiedrig 
conducted and the scenic pictures by 
Hérth were richly colored. 

DR. EpGAR ISTEL. 








Cleveland Clubs 
Providing Tuition 
for Gifted Pupils 


Mrs. J. E. Hikes, Founder and President 
of the Musical Art Society 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, July 20.—An im- 
portant and_ ever-increasing musical 
power in the city of Cleveland, is the 
Musical Art Society, founded nine years 
ago by Mrs. J. E. Hikes. Its member- 
ship includes many professional women 


musicians upon its active list, and upon 
its associate list many music-lovers. A 
yearly concert series is given containing 
thirteen afternoon and two evening pro- 
grams offered in the home of members, 
the Statler Hotel* and various music 
halls. ars 

The society is doing much altruistic 
work at hospitals, homes and institutions. 
The past season has been spent in the 
study of the music of Spain, America, 
Russia, Italy and England, with consid- 
eration, not only of the composers of 
each country, but also of its artists, at 
present upon the concert or operatice 
stage. 

Mrs. Hikes is president of the society, 
and also chairwoman of the music de- 
partment of the Cleveland Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, which has a member- 
ship of 30,000 women, making it the larg- 
est federation in the United States. Mrs. 
Hikes has organized a chorus in the mu- 
sic department which rehearses weekly 
under the direction of Mrs. Zoe Long 
Fouts, and participates in many of the 
functions of the Federated Clubs. An- 
other important feature is the musical 
education of gifted children at the Music 
School Settlement. Scholarships are 
given to these pupils whereby they are 
able to receive the best instruction at the 
settlement, financed by the music depart- 
ment of the Federation. 
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BUENOS AIRES HEARS 
TRIO OF FAVORITES 


Muzio at Colon and Friedman 
and Costa in Recitals 
Accorded Ovations 


BuENOS AIRES, June 20.—Claudia 
Muzio, at the Colon last year, won a 
great number of admirers. “Loreley,” 
the opera chosen for her début then, was 
again her vehicle this year for present- 
ing herself to the public. She again 
achieved great success and _ received 
much applause, showing herself as one 
of the finest artists of the entire com- 
pany. 

As Ana in “Loreley,” Mrs. Soster Sas- 
sone made her début. She possesses a 
pleasing, but somewhat coloratura 
small voice. She was received with 
friendly applause. The tenor, Mr. Merli, 
was also a debutant in this. The public 
received him well, giving him a great 
ovation in the duo of the last act. The 
chorus and orchestra did fine work under 
the direction of Tullio Serafin. 





In our concert world Ignaz Friedman 
continues to amaze the public of Buenos 
Aires. This superb pianist whom the 
public of New York will hear soon, at 
each recital captivates his public more. 
At his last recital the audience was more 
than enthusiastic. He had to give seven 
encores after having brilliantly played 
his program. The Overture of “Tann- 
hauser,” Wagner-Liszt, was played with 
the subtle interpretation and sonority 
required, and with such technique that 
when he finished the public awarded 
him a unanimous ovetion. He will con- 
tinue giving recitals here at the Odeon. 

Francisco Costa, Spanish violinist, 
presented himself for the first time at 
the Odeon, accompanied by Leopoldo Ma- 


genti. His interesting nvrogram included 
compositions of Franck, Bach, Tartini 
and others. Costa, with good tone and 
technique, nossesses the virtue of ®x- 


pressing simply the true idea of the com- 
poser. He puts his intelligence and 
heart into the music, not the violin; into 
the thought, not the form. 

The pianist showed himself a worthy 
associate. It is a real pleasure to hear 
them in their serious and delicate in- 
terpretations. Well appreciated by an 
audience not very large, but who ap- 
plauded them with justice, they were 
obliged to add several numbers to the 
program. TAGRINE. 





Saenger Awards 
Scholarships to 
Western Artists 





Oscar Saenger, New York Vocal Teacher 


CuicaGo, July 20.—So keen was the 
competition for the Oscar Saenger 
Scholarship given this year in the Chi- 
cago Musical College, that it had to be 
divided, the fortunate contestants being 
Mabel Jacobs, contralto, of Minneapolis, 
and Lewis Williamson, tenor, of St. 
Louis. 


There was such a wealth of good voices 
and the race was so close, that Mr. 
Saenger awarded another scholarship, 
this one in the répertoire class, and this 
too, had to be divided, the honors going 
to Marion Barton, of Dallas, Tex., and 
Selma Sattre, of Minneapolis. : 

Miss Jacobs, a blond of Norwegian 
descent and heroic build, well suited to 
the grand operatic réles, possesses a 
dramatic contralto voice of great power 
and wide range. Miss Jacobs had her 
first opportunity with the St. Olaf 
Lutheran Choir, when it went to Norway 
on a concert tour. 

Lewis V/illiamson, who shared _ the 
scholarship honors with Miss Jacobs, is a 


young man of twenty-three, with an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful voice and much 
talent. 

Marion Barton has a fine dramatic so- 
prano voice, unusual temperament and a 
splendid stage presence. Mr. Saenger 
predicts for her a brilliant career. 

Selma Sattre’s voice is a lovely colora- 
tura soprano, and she has a charming 
personality and real singing talent. 

Mr. Saenger is ably assisted in all his 
work by Emily Miller, the coach, who 
is also associated with him in his New 
York studios. Mr. Saenger, now in his 
fourth season in Chicago, was the pio- 
neer in the work of guest teaching at this 
college, a work that has_ constantly 
broadened with each succeeding year. | 

Singers from all parts of the United 
States have come to Chicago to study 
with Mr. Saenger and to compete for the 
Saenger scholarship. 





Bula R. Shull Honored in Roanoke, Va. 


ROANOKE, VA., July 21.—Bula Ray 
Shull, dramatic soprano, who, last sea- 
son, was associated with the San Carlo 
Opera Company, and who is now visit- 
ing her parents in this city, was honored 
at a musical and reception Monday night, 
tendered her by Colonel and Mrs. John 
T. Trout. The guests, which numbered 
several hundred, were made up largely 
of her old friends who have watched her 
musical career with deep interest. The 
musical program was given by Mrs. 
Trout, soprano, accompanied by Bessie 
Rust; Clinton Eley, pianist; Gordon H. 
Baker, tenor; Mrs. T. W. Spindle, his 
accompanist, and Anne Robertson, vio- 
linist, accompanied by Ruth Williamson. 
The program closed when Miss Shull, ac- 
companied by Clinton Eley, sang “Sui- 
cidio” from “La Giaconda” and “Pace 
Mio Dio” from “Forza del Destino.” 

G. H. B. 


Not Kreisler’s Transcription 


In reviewing the Grandet-Brown 
transcription of “Melodie Négre” (‘No- 
body Knows de Trouble I’ve Seen’) in 
the issue of July 10 the review states: 
“which Mr. Kreisler has already trans- 
cribed for violin and_ piano.” This 
should have read: “which Mr. Kreisler 
has incorporated in his concert réper- 
toire.” 


Two songs, Arthur Penn’s “Smilin’ 
Through” and Frederick Vanderpool’s 
“Values” are eliciting favor in Alaska, 
where they ‘are being sung by Marie 
Zendt, soprano. 
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“MOUVEMENTS PERPETUELS.” 
cis Poulénc. (London: J. & W. Chester.) 


These three short “Perpetual Move- 
ments” for piano by that gifted very 
young French modernist, Francis Pou- 


‘léne, will probably appeal to only a lim- 


ited circle of cognoscenti. But such is 
too often the fate of the advanced spirit, 
who hears beauty on another auditory 
plane, one whose sonal radio is not 
flashed forth in the international musi- 
cal code. Some might even say that 
“Perpetual Movements” is an insolent 
title for these ingenious modernist spark- 
lets, arguing that “perpetual” should be 
the last word used in connection with 
them. To us they seem piquant with an 
irresistible piquancy, enjoyable because 
of a quaint tonal ugliness that is, at bot- 
tom, sincere and unaffected. No. 3 ap- 
pears to be the most human of the group, 
and will appeal most readily to the less 
initiate in the mysteries of the impres- 
sionist style. 


es 
COMMUNION SERVICE. By F. E. J. Lloyd. 
“Two Responses After Prayer.’’ By 
Lucina Jewell. “Little Tar-Pot.’’ By 


Ralph L. Baldwin. 
Co.) 


Mr. Lloyd’s “Communion Service” 
(mixed voices), for choir and congrega- 
tion, is simply, expressively and practi- 
cally written for its purpose. The “Two 
Responses” by Lucina Jewell, also for 
mixed chorus, are harmonically full and 
pleasing, the voices well led and move- 
mented. They are a capella, but pro- 
vided with a rehearsal accompaniment. 
“Little Tar-Pot” is for male chorus, four- 
part, a tenderly humorous darkey num- 
ber which Mr. Baldwin has set with skill 
and effect to a lyric by John Warner 
Harper. It is decidedly taking. 


* * * 


(Boston: Boston Music 


“MY GARDEN,” “‘Love Came in At the Door 
One Day,” “If Once, Ere | Died.’’ By 
Richard E. Edwyn. ‘‘Twilight,” ‘‘Cargoes.’’ 
By Tom Dobson. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These three well-written and simple 
songs for high voice seem well calculated 
both as regards singability, range and 
comparatively easy piano accompani- 
ments, to be well adapted to teaching 
purposes. “My Garden,” for a change, 
has a text-poem that breaks away from 
the usual amatory trend of garden 
poems, and does not seem to lose expres- 
siveness or interest thereby. “Love 
Came In At the Door One Day” is 
a Fiona Macleod setting, one of her sim- 
pler poems, handled as simply and natur- 
ally as might be, in a graceful and di- 
rect melody. “If Once, Ere I Died,” to 
Lawrence Housman’s poem, is another 
excellent example in real singable effect, 
with a well sustained melodic line, and 
an accompaniment far from elaborate. 
Mr. Edwyn’s three songs are all com- 
mendable. 

In the two fine settings by the late 
Tom Dobson of poems by John Mase- 
field, we have more of color, more of 
richness, in the musical development of 
the words. But that is due, in part, no 
doubt to the poems themselves. Whether 
‘God is (or is not) in the gardens” and 

a cargo of diamonds, emeralds, 
amethysts, topaz and cinnamon and gold 
moidores” are lines which are bound to 
set differently. Tom Dobson’s “Twi- 
light,” dedicated to Marcia van Dresser, 
is a very lovely, haunting setting of one 
of Masefield’s most touchingly human 
poems—no one could wish for one more 
sincere, one in which the melodic appeal 
is so subtly emphasized by its harmonic 
“Cargoes” is a genial han- 
dling, in an Allegretto grazioso tempo, 
with a good billowy roll and motion of 
its text. The melody moves straightfor- 
wardly above the heave and surge of the 
accompaniment. It is ascribed to Mary 
Hoyt Wiborg. 


* * * 


“ON MERIVALE GREEN.’’ By Anthony 


Bernard. “Six Miniatures for Piano.” By 
Charles Vincent. (London: Winthrop Rog- 
ers, Ltd.) 


These two little collections of simple 
piano pieces, most attractively put forth, 
are very different in style. They offer 
an interesting contrast because Anthony 
Bernard, a modernist, shows it unmis- 
takably in even these short numbers for 
Grade Two, “Shepherdess,” “The Little 
Black Lamb” and “The Dancing Fid- 
dier,” the last, in particular, a most 


By Fran. 


happy bit of inspiration. They will be 
just what the teacher who wants to im- 
press his little pupils with the fact that 
music is not all consonance, and that the 
dissonant element gives a piquant bite 
and tang, could desire. Charles Vin- 
cent’s “Miniatures,” including a ‘“Pre- 
lude,” “A Little Fugue,” “Sweet Remem- 
brance,” “Minute,” “An Old Monastery” 
and “Pitter-Patter” are attractively 
written first and second grade numbers, 
mostly a page long. But no one could 
accuse them of showing a modernist 


trend. 
* * K 


Compiled and Edited 
Boston Music 


“FILM FOLIO,” No. 1. 
by George West. (Boston: 
Co.) 


A collection excellent of its kind, these 
“Moods and Motives for the Movies,” 
are some thirty in number, and aim to 
give the moving-picture accompanist “ 
répertoire in a nut-shell.” A _ preface 
by the compiler explains how the con- 
tents may be used, and gives hints on 
the development of specimen themes, 
which considerably extend the scope of 
the material he has assembled in his 
volume. In addition to a number of 
original pieces by Mr. West himself, 
numbers are included which embrace 
composers as different as Friml and 
Ornstein, and in the case of each num- 
ber its type and character are carefully 
indicated. It is pleasing to find that in 
a work intended to be practically use- 
ful, genuine musical values have not 
been forgotten, but, rather, have been 


emphasized. 
* * * 


“ETUDE-CAPRICE,” “Etude Mélodique,” 
“Etude Harmonique.” By Alexander Mac- 
Fadyen. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


These three artistic pianoforte études 
of medium difficuly, in reality three at- 
tractive playing pieces with underlying 
technical purposes, are smoothly and 
pianistically written, and appeal to the 
ear as well as benefit the fingers. In the 
“tude-Caprice,” | syncopation, scale- 
runs, and left-hand melody playing, in 
the “tude Mélodique,” melody-emphasis 
against chord accompaniment, and in the 
“Etude Harmonique,” arpeggios with 
superimposed melody, are the technical 
features. In style they are of our own 
day, in spirit euphoniously Wollenhaup- 

asi * * * 

“THE U. S. A. IN RHYME AND LAY.” By 

Helen Cramm. (‘Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


Helen Cramm has carried out with 
success the idea of giving the average 
young American a species of musical ad- 
junct “to play and to sing in school and 
at home,” which ought to help emphasize 
the class-room lessons of his country’s 
history. The collection includes twenty 
numbers, from a “Chippewa Indian Scalp 
Dance,” supposed to antedate Colum- 
bus’s discovery to “The Victors’ Return” 
(1919), covering the outstanding events 
in United States history during that time 
in short, melodious piano numbers with 
interlinear text. The music, simple as 
it is, is playable and pleasing, the little 
verses all that their purpose demands, 
and the patriotic cover-design appeals to 
the eye. 

* * * 
“GIFTS,” ‘“‘Love-Free,” “Moods,” ‘“‘Summer 

Lullaby.” By Eric DeLamarter. (New 

York: H. W. Gray Co.) 


Eric DeLamarter comes to the fore 
with a group of songs of high quality, 
among which “Gifts,” three pages in 
length, is perhaps the most lovely, so far 
as real expressive beauty combined with 
simplicity of means is concerned. It 
truly seems as though no finer setting, 
one poetically as well as musically more 
effective, could be devised for this Sara 
Teasdale poem. “Love-Free” is another 
expressive song, but one planned on dif- 
ferent lines, broad in sweep, animated in 
movement, with a big, virile melody car- 
ried on a rush of passage accompani- 
ment, in which the voice may let itself 


out to full advantage. “Moods” is 
charming in its prettiness, its dainty 
coyness, emphasized by a crisp and 


rhythmically piquant piano part. The 
vocal effects are there for those who know 
how to develop them. “Summer Lulla- 
by,” finally, written for the composer’s 
“small daughter Jeanne,” is thoroughly 


made their acquaintance cannot help but 
feel that these songs by Mr. DeLamarter 
were well worth publishing, and are well 
worth knowing. 


oe: . » SH 
“PEARLS,” ‘‘The Moon Is My Sister,” “The 
Jolly Old Sun,’’ ‘“‘The Valley of Lilies,’ 


“The Lay of the Little Red Rose.” By 
Herbert Oliver. “A Little Cloud.’’ By 
Samuel Mann. (London: J. H. Larway.) | 


Many an art-song might envy the 
Leautiful print and paper lavished on 
these simple, agreeable songs of the 
ballad type! Herbert Oliver is a well- 
known writer of English ballads, ex- 
cellent of their kind, and these numbers 
run true to type in their direct melody 
lines, as in “Pearls” and “The Lay of the 
Little Red Rose,” and in their not very 
difficult and harmoniously unsubtle p’ano 
accompaniments, vide “The Moon Is My 
Sister,” “The Jolly Old Sun” and “The 
Valley of Lilies.” As to “A Little 
Cloud,” by Samuel Mann, it is also s'm- 
ply and not unattractively written, and 
issued in four keys. Mr. Oliver’s songs 
are in each case put forth for high and 
medium voice. oe 


PASSACAGLIA. By Heniot Levy. (New 


York: Carl Fischer.) , 


This new work for violin and piano, 
by the distinguished Polish pianist and 
composer, is a notable addition to the 
more serious literature of this solo string 
instrument. The title implication must 
not be taken too literally; the composition 
begins, for instance, in common instead 
of triple time, and is absolutely free in 
form, with vividly interesting and effec- 
tive changes in mood and tempo, and is 
thoroughly modern in spirit. It is splen- 
didly effective for the solo instrument, 
and if it departs from the strictness of 
the formal model, after all a secondary 
matter, it has to the full the stately 
breadth and sonorous beauty which the 
true passacaglia supposes. It is em- 
phatically a worth while violin composi- 
tion. 

“so 
SONATA FOR CLARINET (OR VIOLA) AND 

PIANO. By Charles Villiers Stanford, Op. 

129. (London: Stainer & Bell, Ltd. New 

York: J. Fischer & Bro.) 


A very lovely work in the traditional 
three movements of its form, written 
with great clarity and grace of expres- 
sion and, though probably most effective 
for the wind solo instrument, it is—bar- 
ring occasional passages to which the 
viola player can accommodate himself 
with a little ingenuity—decidedly worth 
while for the string instrument as well. 
It comprises a fine initial Allegro mod- 
erato, with a singing first theme; an ex- 
quisite and dramatically expressive 
“Caoine” or “Irish Lament,” for a mid- 
dle movement; and a light and charm- 
ingly inflected Allegretto grazioso for a 
concluding one. The literature of 
solo works for clarinet (as well as 
viola) is not so great as to allow this 
fine exemplar to be neglected by those 
who play these instruments. 


2 .% 
“IN THE WOODS,” “Il Have a Dream.” By 
Arthur Austin. “Heart of the North: Heart 


of Gold.”” By Agnes Mary Lang. ‘Tired.’ 
By Isidore de Lara. “‘My Nest.”’ By Edwin 
Wareham. (New York: G. Ricordi & Co.) 


Of these songs, Agnes Mary Lang’s 
two numbers under one cover, “Heart of 
the North” and “Heart of Gold,” are 
distinctly pleasing ballads. The others 
are delightful examples of modern lyrica! 
song-writing. Harold Austin’s “In the 
Woods,” an exquisitely poetic mood-pic- 
ture, and his really lovely “I Have a 
Dream,” are unaffectedly fine—singable, 
expressive, with individual harmonic 
touches which, however, do not run to 
modernistic extremes. They are songs 
that should appeal to the musician in 
every singer, especially in vew of the 
fact that they are full of natural effect. 
“In the Woods” is published in three 
keys, “I Have a Dream” for high and 
low voice. 

Isidore de Lara’s “Tired” is distinctly 
interesting. It shows genuine feeling, 
an occasional dramatic inflection, and 
the mood of its melody is emphasized by 
a clever accompanimental device in the 
shape of a recurring group of passage- 
notes. It has been issued for high and 
low voice. “My Nest,” by Edwin Ware- 
ham, is a song (also published for the 
higher and lower registers) that com- 
bines a direct, lyric appeal with a touch 
of distinction which lifts it above the 
ballad class. The melodic line is very 
happily phrased, and sings without ef- 
fort. These songs are good ones, espe- 
cially those by Harold Austin. 

F. H. M. 
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Exploring the East Side for Folk Songs 





How Karena Post Found a 
Treasure of Songs Among 
the Jewish People—Exploit- 
ing “Die Rebbe” in Native 
Music —Some Characteris- 
ties of Yiddish Tunes—The 
Racial Pride Reawakened 
by the Old Songs 


OR most of our folklorists, the most 
KF fructile fields are those where civili- 
vation reaches only as a very distant 
echo, and where modern turmoil has in- 
terfered least with the things of the past. 
One folklorist, however, Karena Post, has 


discovered that not even the clamor of’ 


industry can still the remembrance of 
the songs of childhood, and that in the 
mazes of our own East Side and Bronx 
streets may be found a treasure of old 


» songs. Here, among the old men and 


women—grave, sad-eyed—loving Amer- 


> ica but still remembering their early days 


Eis ca 


in the European Ghettos, she has col- 
lected a wealth of Yiddish folk songs, 
some of lingering sadness, others rich in 
playful humor. Like many recorders of 
the old songs, Miss Post is herself the 
best interpreter of her discoveries, and 
has a story of her search for the artistic 
antiquities. 

“Other folklorists, such as Miss Wy- 
man and Mr. Brockway, for instance, in 
whose work I am so interested, generally 


have to go to far off places to seek their 
songs, but I just went down town into 
the East Side, Brooklyn and the Bronx. 

“I was born in Russia, but was 


» brought here as an infant, and had all 


» my education here. 


' among the Jewish people here, 


— 


Somehow, however, 
I always had a haunting and lingering 
affection for everything connected with 
the place of my birth, and an especial 
love for the Russian Jews. Although 
my friends used to wonder at me, I 
insisted on keeping up my Yiddish so 
that I could go among the Jewish people 
of the East Side and understand them. 

“At first I did not.think of singing 
as my profession, although I had taken 
up vocal studies. Instead I studied for 


| the law, and it was only after I grad- 


uated and passed the bar that I felt my 
work lay in another direction. I = 
anc 
although they seemed somewhat shy 
about it, I got them to sing the old songs 
for me. Wherever I heard there was 
some old man or woman who knew songs 


| I would go to them and ask them to sing 


for me, and after encouragement they 
would. Sometimes when I went to a 
Jewish ball or ceremony of some sort I 
would come upon someone who knew a 
perfect treasure of these and would be 
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Karena Post, Foiklorist and Interpreter of Yiddish Folksongs; On the Left, as Her- 
self; On the Right, in the Costume in Which She Gives Her Recitals 


happy to show them to me. For in- 
stance, at one affair I met a man who 
had in his home a whole collection. It 
had happened that years ago in Russia 
a Jewish newspaper had held a contest 
for the person who remembered the most 
folk songs and he had been the winner, 
and also had the collection that was 
printed. From others I was able to 
pick up the music. I found a few of 
them arranged already by certain com- 
posers, but many of them I had to ar- 
range myself. 


Exploiting “Die Rebbe” 


“Of course there are many phases of 
Jewish folk music, like any folk music. 
One type of folk song is peculiar to the 
Yiddish, and this concerns Die Rebbe. 


‘The songs of this class are of two kinds, 


those written by a group of people called 
the Chossods, and the others written by 
the Mitzreichs. The first of these believe 
implicitly in Die Rebbe, who is not quite 
the same as a rabbi, but is a leader 
among them, a man who they think is 
gifted with prophecy and the gift of 
healing, and they come to him for coun- 
sel. The latter believe that the Rebbe 
has no such powers, and make fun of 
the believers. Thus the songs of the 
first are filled with stories of the powers 
of the Rebbe, while the latter are ironi- 
eal or humorous, laughing at his powers. 

“Of course, there are the love songs, 
too, and the songs of family life. I 
found that the Galician and Roumanian 
Jews had practically the same songs as 
the Russians, and therefore the songs I 
got are essentially Jewish and deal with 
Jewish life. 

“Unfortunately, the arrangements of 
these songs, I have discovered, are in- 
fluenced by the native country of the 
person who has arranged them—a fault 
which I-believe is unfortunately char- 
acteristic of the Jew. In my researches 
I find that the Jewish composers almost 
invariably take the musical idiom of the 
country in wh‘ch they happen to be liv- 
ing, and hence it is a question whether 
the Jew will ever have a national music 
again. Thus when I find these songs 
arranged by a Russian it is the Russian 
harmonies that pervade them, and so 
on, according to the nationality of the 
arranger. I frequently have to rear- 
range them to keep them in spirit. The 
reason for this is, of course. that the 
Jewish people. the young people particu- 
larly, fail to keep alive the artistic tra- 
ditions of the race. It is for this reason 
especially that the recording and re- 
search work I am doing gives me so 
much inspiration and real pleasure. 

“The phases of Jewish home life which 
these songs portray with such pathos or 
humor, as the case may be, should be 
brought back to the young people of the 
race. The past of the people, its tra- 
ditions, should not be permitted to pale, 
nor should these young folks deem them- 
selves traditionless, and graft them- 
selves on to the life of the country in 
which they happen to be born. Through 


learning these songs in their youth, and 


through hearing the folk tales of their 
forebears, they will be made to feel that 
they have a colorful background, one 
that they can cherish. I will feel my 
work well remunerated if, by my re- 
viving of these songs I can bring them 
again before the Jewish people, so that 
the old folk may be happy in the remem- 
brance of the things of their youth, and 
the young may gain a new pride in their 
racial heritage.” F. G. 





Swedish Choir of Chicago Sings for 
King of Sweden 


The Swedish Choral Club of Chicago, 
which is at present making a concert 
tour of the Scandinavian countries, has 
been meeting with extraordinary suc- 
cess. King Gustaf of Sweden gave the 
singers an audience at the Royal Palace 
in Stockholm, where the club, under the 
direction of Edgar A. Nelson, offered a 
short program. Solos were sung by Mrs. 
Enda Swanson Ver Haar. A prominent 
member of the choir is Regna Ahlstrom, 
who has been heard often with much 
success in New York. 





Rockford High School Band Makes Ex- 
tensive Tour 


ROcKFORD, ILL., July 14.—The High 
School Band has been a feature of sev- 
eral big conventions and gatherings re- 
cently. Rockford’s delegation of Elks, 
headed by the High School Band, at the 
convention held in Chicago July 7, was 
accorded second honors. At the Interna- 
tional Convention of Rotarians at At- 


lantic City June 20 to 24, the band, 
then furnishing music for the twelfth 
district delegation of Illinois Rotarians, 
was one of the most commented upon. It 
headed not only the Illinois delegation, 
but those from Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
Washington, and gave concerts. at the 
Yacht Club and Steel Piér. With the 
Rotarians it visited the home of Wash- 
ington at Mt. Vernon, Washington, D. 
C., and Niagara Falls. The band was or- 
ganized in 1907 with twenty members, 
and John T. Haight of the school faculty, 
who founded the band and was its first 
director, continues as leading spirit, 
manager, director and instructor. Band 
work is an accredited study at Rockford 
High School, the boys giving four years 
to the band receiving two full credits to- 
ward their graduation. H. F. 


CANADA’S FOLK-SONGS 





G. A. Grant-Schaefer Collecting Them 
for Publication 


TORONTO, CAN., July 21.—G. A. Grant- 
Schaefer, Canadian composef, is spend- 
ing his holidays collecting Canadian folk- 
songs and arranging them for publica- 
tion. In this work he is receiving valu- 
able assistance from R. Stanley Weir. 
This country has a mine of beautiful 
folk-music, if it were only properly de- 
veloped. One Canadian who is giving 
a great deal of time to the promotion 
of this much-neglected work is M. Marius 
Barbeau, a Rhodes scholar who is con- 
nected with the Geolog‘cal Survey of the 
Dominion at Ottawa. 

It is not generally known that nearly 
3000 versions of folk-songs have been re- 
corded and transcribed from the Province 
of Quebec alone. These were published 
as a supplement by the American Folk 
Lore Society which now has a Canadian 
branch. The Department of Indian Af- 
fairs for the Dominion has also been do- 
Ing some active work in securing per- 
manent records of Indian tunes before 
they become extinct. It is very appar- 
ent that with the extension of musical 
education in Canada, they are fast dis- 
appearing, but some excellent records 
have been made. The lumber camps in 
various parts of Canada, but particular- 
ly in Quebec and New Brunswick, still 
have their traditional tunes, while the 
sailors’ chanties in the maritime prov- 
inces constitute another avenue of folk- 
song. W. JVB. 


Best Warks Entered for Coolidge Prize 
to be Given Hearing 


PITTSFIELD, MAss., July 19.—Mrs. 
I'rederic S. Coolidge, who has arrived 
here for the summer season, has an- 
nounced that up to the present time 
seventy-two manuscripts have been 
entered in the prize quartet competition. 
More will probably be received before 
the contest closes Aug. 1. The jury will 
assemble in Pittsfield, Aug. 21, when 
those compositions selected as the best 
will be given a hearing. Only five musi- 
cians will act as judges this year instead 
of six to avoid a possible deadlock in 
voting which occurred last year. Ernest 
Bloch, the winner of the Coolidge prize 
last year, is a member of the jury. The 
others are Felix Borowski, Louis Svecen- 
ski, Uga Ara, and Emmeran Stoeber. 
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Communications not areenpennes by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are~ required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 
d., MusicAL AMERICA. 








Risqué Songs, Their Influence, and Com- 
munity Singing 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

May I make some comments on the 
symposium of views regarding popular 
songs which you published in your issue 
of July 24? 

First of all, no one could dissent from 
the proposition that this country would 
be better off without.the really vulgar 
and risqué type of popular songs. How- 
ever, let us be candid enough to admit 
that their influence is not so dangerous 
that we need get unduly alarmed about 
it. After all, the vulgar popular song is 
not so direct in its effect, morally, upon 
the young as we might be led to think. 
Just because a young person has heard 
one or more risqué songs, it does not 
follow that this young person is imme- 
diately going out to shatter the Seventh 
Commandment. If young people go 
wrong to-day along the line of sex, it 
is due to the combination of a primi- 
tive human instinct and the life which 
they see around them. Frankly, many 
of the very young to-day are so sophis- 
ticated that they hear nothing in these 
evil songs that they did not already 
know. 

Take for example such a slice of life 
as may be revealed by “This Side of 
Paradise,” F. Scott Fitzgerald’s rather 
lurid novel of “flappers.” I heard one 
far from “goody-goody” person say that 
the book might do good if it showed that 
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looseness among young girls of to-day 
was greatly due to those “darn fool” 
mothers who did not exercise enough 
care in safeguarding their daughters. 
As to vulgar songs, they have been with 
us for many years, but we can hardly lay 
upon them the blame for the present 
looseness in speech, behavior and dress. 
By all means, let us remove from chil- 
dren the evil influence of risqué popular 
songs—but how about removing also the 
equally dangerous influence of the ex- 
ample of looseness set them by their 
elders in the three respects mentioned 
above? 

Now let us take another point, with 
regard to John W. Beattie’s statement: 
“The community singing movement may 
have called forth the writing of a few 
good popular songs. But it has appar- 
ently done nothing to diminish the num- 
ber of songs which are inferior musically 
and whose words are worse than in- 
ferior.” Such influence as community 
singing will have upon the writing and 
publishing of popular songs will be posi- 
tive rather than negative, along the line 
of cutting down the number of inferior 
songs. As a matter of fact, vulgar songs 
are automatically disqualified from 
community singing. A crowd, no mat- 
ter how low its taste, will not enjoy sing- 
ing together a risqué song, though its 
members might individually be amused 
by hearing such a song sung as a solo. 
The popular songs which have been most 
used in community singing have been 
wholesome songs. What the community 
singing movement can do, however, is 
to lead the publishers and writers of 
wholesome worthwhile songs toward the 
issuing of more of such songs by show- 
ing them that community singing pro- 
vides a new and powerful medium for 
popularizing these songs. Actually, the 
songs which are big sellers are whole- 
some songs. If any risqué songs have 
sold well, it has been despite the vulgar 
words and because of the adaptability of 
the music for dancing. Most of the 
risqué songs are written for comedians 
in vaudeville, burlesque, ete. Though 
the public laughs when it hears these 
sung, it does not sing them in mass. In 
other words, these songs have nothing 
to do with community singing and it is 
asking too much to expect the com- 
munity music movement to curtail the 
production of them. 

These vulgar.songs are probably in 
the same class as bedroom farces. As 
long as they continue to appeal to any 
part of the public and as long as they 
are not so openly immoral as to justify 
the interference of the law, probably the 
more sensitive, cultured public will be 
unable to do anything to stop them. We 
can hardly expect the community sing- 
ing movement, moreover, to function as 
a society for the prevention of vice. As 
to keeping these vulgar songs out of 
the community singing répertoire, it is 
not necessary. They automatically keep 
themselves out. 

One of the most practical ideas ad- 
vanced in the symposium on popular 
songs was the suggestion of Edward B. 
Birge that an authorized list of the best 
popular music published each year be 
issued by a national committee, on the 
order of a bureau of motion picture cen- 
sorship. While there is at present no 
committee which devotes itself to such 
a task, nevertheless there is an existing 
list of songs which at least in intention 
meets this need. It is the leaflet of com- 
munity songg issued nationally by Com- 
munity Servgge (Incorporated) from its 
headquarters in the Metropolitan Tower, 
New York. The succeeding editions of 
this leaflet contain a few of the new 
popular songs chosen from the standard 
laid down by Louise Westwood in her 
contribution to the symposium—namely, 
“Those songs which have melodic con- 
tent and words and sentiment which are 
sane and wholesome.” Music supervisors 
may avail themselves of this leaflet 
which is based upon a zealous effort to 
compile just such a list as suggested 


by Mr. Birge. 
KENNETH S. CLARK. 
New York City, July 21, 1920. 


Whitney Tew Elucidates 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 

So many letters have reached me from 
various parts of the country, making 
further inquiries as to statements made 
in my interview of April 24 in your 
valued columns, I would greatly appre- 
ciate the privilege of using them for the 
following brief elucidation. 

(1.) A law externalized in a physieal 





activity, if understood and obeyed, pro- 
duces an even scale of pure tone cover- 
ing between three or four octaves; this 
tone is made without effort, strain or 
muscular constriction of the vocal 
mechanism. 

(2.) Without this gamut of pitch— 
which is the only fundamental tone—the 
real characteristics of voice may not be 
revealed. 

(3.) It is a natural action based on 
a principle as undeviating in its science 
as that underlying mathematics, which 
natural action is—in itself—the scale 
of such compass or range, and works it 
automatically. 

(4). With this unhampered action— 
which is co-ordination of the whole phy- 
sique—expression, pronunciation, inter- 
pretation and artistry are liberated; and 
in this normal respiration—both inaudi- 
ble and invisible—lies the only operation 
through which beauty, power and flexi- 
bility may find expression. 

(5.) In this operation no alteration 
of the length or thickness of the vocal 
cords takes place. 

(6.) The emission of this three or four 
octaves of tone unchanging in timbre ex- 
pounds a principle the fruit of which 


is a finish, a perfection of enunciation - 


and tonal nuance which is impossible 
under the dislocation of the larynx 
caused by the alteration of the length 
of the cords. 
These statements are proved facts 
and easily verifiable. : 
H. WHITNEY TEw. 
New York City, July 17, 1920. 





What Happened While Rome Burned 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 
I have often wondered who misin- 
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formed the spring poet about the late 
mented Nero, and caused him to w, 
“Nero fiddled while Rome burned.” 
The forerunners of the fiddle fan 
were nothing more than the Organist: 
or Hurdy-Gurdy of Nero’s time, so 
he was really fiddling, he was ungr: 
fully turning a crank attached t 
wheel, and producing the Unison, Fj 
and Octave which were the only to 
possible on that instrument. As a m 
ter of fact, he was a singer, and in 
probability, the “First and sole orig 
tor of the only correct method of 
canto.” Those ancient flutes, schalm. 
etc., which were supposed to pour 
such soothing melodies, were atroci' 
of imperfection, and their scale, unsci 
tifically graded, would do anything | , 
soothe us, unless we were a ra! 
Straussite. Scott BRADLEY 
Houston, Tex., July 12, 1920. 





The Only Medium 


Dear Mr. Freund: 

May I once more thank you for y 
splendid efforts in establishing natio: 
institutions for music. I sincerely tru-: 
that you will not let up and that enou: | 
of us will co-operate in a non-partis:: 
way to hasten the day when your su» 
gestions will be put in effect, and whi! 
I believe is the only medium throug) 
which America will really become t', 
music center of the world. 

With kindest regards, in which 1 
wife Helen Yorke joins me, believe m: 

Sincerely yours, 
MISHA APPELBAUM, 
President and Executive Director, 
The Musical Bureau of America, |: 
New York, July 20, 1920. 


Amy Neill to be Under Management 0/{ 
Antonio Sawyer 


Amy Neill, violinist, who is to be un- 
der the management of Antonio Sawyer 
for the season of 1920-21, will open her 
tour with a Carnegie Hall recital 
Oct. 14. 
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associations, are invaluable advantages to 
the music student.. 

A Complete Orchestra 
offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, 
voice, organ and violin experience in re- 
hearsal and public appearance 
orchestral accompaniment. 

Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 
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London Chuckles Over Musical 
Humor of De Falla and Ravel 





“Three-Cornered Hat” and “L’Heure Espagnole” Provide 
Evening of Rare Operatic Wit—Ernest Bloch’s Quartet 
Appraised as Work of Strong Personality—Works of Bax 
Finally Find a Publisher—Busoni and Calvé Bid Fare- 
well—New Pianists Prove Worth 








By EDWIN EVANS . 


ONDON, July 9.—The evenings that 

one spends at the opera are of all 
kinds, from the outrageously tedious to 
the profoundly impressive. It is not 
often that the after-impression is best 
described colloquially as a jolly evening. 
That is, however, the right description of 
last Thursday’s performance when we 
had, for the first time this season, on 
the same evening, de Falla’s ballet “The 
Three-Cornered Hat” and Ravel’s musi- 
cal comedy “L’Heure Espagnole.” In 
both, the true comic spirit is rampant. 
One’s sense of humour is tickled at many 
points, but always with the rapier. The 
operatic bludgeon is given a well earned 
holiday, and I do not envy those who 


regret its absence. Nor do I ‘envy those 
for whom the impropriety, delightful as 
it is, of Frane-Nohain’s libretto is its 
main attraction, for the wit that per- 
meates every line of it is of finer quality 
than the anecdote which provokes it. Un- 
fortunately, its perception depends con- 
siderably upon an intimate knowledge of 
idiomatic F'rench, and an elasticity of 
mind that permits one to view the pro- 
ceedings from the angle of Gallic irony. 
There are still opera-goers who fail to 
perceive how exquisitely that angle of 


' refraction is reflected in Ravel’s music. 


The mirror is held up to nature, but at 
an angle which shows it in profile where 
we expect to see it full face. That is 
Latin wit at its best, and its infusion 
into music is one of the most valuable 
products of the modern spirit. 

The circumstance that both produc- 
tions have their scene in Spain is not 
altogether fortuitous, for the land of the 
dignified and melancholy Dons has been 
the sporting ground of humorists of all 
countries with Beaumarchais at their 
head, and the prime movers in both pro- 
ductions, Massine who invented the bal- 


» let, Frane-Nohain and Ravel himself are 


of the aristocracy of wit. I have never 
met Frane-Nohain, but I could tell many 


+ stories of Massine and Ravel to show 


that, though of very different type, both 


/ are very distinguished humorists. One 
» has the gift of deliberate inconsequence, 


the opera, 
Morin who conducted on this occasion, 


the other that of subtle irony, but the 
significance of both methods is closely 
akin. For some reason or other the 
ballet was danced by Mme. Karsavina, 


’ M. Massine, and their companions with 


a more buoyant spirit than at any of the 
performances given last year, either at 
the Alhambra or at the Empire. No 
doubt the brighter colouring of the or- 
chestra infected them, for not even M. 
Ansermet, a first rate conductor, could 
make those orchestras sound like that of 
It was, however, M. Henri 


and he also entered into the spirit of the 
thing, although I do not think that he 
got quite as exuberant an effect from the 
final Jota as his colleague would have 
done. However, comparisons are ruled 
out. The performance was bright and 
exhilarating, and I have never enjoyed 


> this ballet so much. Mme. Karsavina is 


dancing better than ever, and there is 
a very general regret that the later bal- 
lets of the Diaghileff company do not pro- 
vide her with such fine opportunities as 
the older portion of the répertoire. “The 
Three-Cornered Hat” is however, an ex- 
ception and the part of the miller’s wife 
ranks with her greatest interpretations. 

‘L’Heure Espagnole” was given with 
the same east as last year, except that 
Desirée Ellinger took the place of Mme. 
Donalda in the part of Concepcion. Her 
rench diction was somewhat of a dis- 
advantage, but she is such a little imp of 
Mischief, that the part fitted her other- 
Wise as a glove. M. Maguenat and the 
others gave a very fine performance, 
and the quintet at the end could scarcely 
ave been improved upon. There is, 
owever, one reservation to make. When 


| Macuenat first appeared in the part, his 
»*cUing was just right. 


b It was pointed 
ut subtle. The praise which has been 


-Showered upon him for it has had the, 


‘describe as ladylike. 


unfortunately not uncommon, result of 
inducing him to accentuate the points 
which were most admired, and that has 
led to exaggeration, which mars the sub- 
tlety. In a lesser degree, the others are 
singing the same way. I hope I shall not 
be accused of partisanship, but the ex- 
cuse seriously put forward on their be- 
half is that they had to do this in Amer- 
ica, where they have appeared in this 
opera since last season. The perform- 
ance was conducted by Percy Pitt, who 
really loves this music, and enters fully 
into the spirit of it. 


British Premiére of Bloch Work 


It was at a private house that we had 
the first opportunity of hearing Ernest 
Bloch’s Quartet in B Minor, which was 
played by Marjorie Hayward, *'anny 
Wadsworth, Revecca Clarke and May 
Mukle, all of whom are known to Amer- 
ican audiences, except Mrs. Wadsworth, 
the wife of a well-known painter whose 
pictures are to be met with at the most 
advanced of modern exhibitions. The 
performance could not have been better. 
‘‘hese ladies were very evidently keen on 
the music, and when performers them- 
selves are interested, the audience usual- 
ly follows, a circumstance that some of 
our hardened concert-givers would some- 
times do well to bear in mind. The work 
itself is not only interesting, but impres- 
sive. I like the composer all the more 
for not attempting to be pleasant when 
hé feels otherwise. There is an uncom- 
promising ruggedness about his ideas 
which shows a strong personality, and 
the scherzo in particular is a very fine 
movement. 

The rehearsals given under the auspi- 
ces of the Royal College of Music Pa- 
trons’ Fund are very attractive to those 
who have not outgrown their curiosity 
concerning new music. I attended this 
week, in order to hear “The Magic 
Harp,” a rhapsody by Ina Boyle, which 
has been selected for publication by the 
Carnegie Trust. Although I quite see 
the point of encouraging this Irish lady, 
who is self-taught, to persevere in the 
development of her undoubted talent, | 


_must confess that the work itself proved 


somewhat disappointing, for lack of per- 
sonality. It has, however,*other quali- 
ties worth considering. At the same re- 
hears#l we were given a symphonic poem 
entitled “Milandor” by Frederick Law- 
rence, who has on former occasions 
baffled us with scores that were so crab- 
bed as to be almost incomprehensible. I 
do not know if this is a more recent 
work, but if it is the clouds of notes are 
clearing and revealing a musical phy- 
siognomy not unlike that of Frederick 
Delius, with his continuous melodic in- 
vention and rich harmonic texture. The 
ideas ‘themselves, however, have less dis- 
tinction, and it looks at present as if 
Wilde’s clever dictum, “To be understood 
is to be found out,” might be applied to 
Frederick Lawrence. 

Two ambitious young ladies, Nancy 
Phillips and Kathleen Long, have given 
a recital of modern English sonatas for 
violin and piano comprising works by 
Goossens, Dunhill and Delius. The in- 
tention was admirable, and the playing 
was very good of its kind, but its kind 
is not well suited to such significant 
music as is contained in Goossens’ very 
remarkable sonata which, now that it is 
published, I commend to American lovers 
of chamber-music. They were much 
more at home in Dunhill’s work, which 
is suave and elegant, and which, if one 
were disposed to be cruel, one might 
The spirit of Men- 
delssohn is not yet dead in England. 

Here is good news. I have been stead- 
ily hammering away at the publishing 

uestion, and I recently contributed a 

ghting article to a trade paper in which, 
without naming him, I cited Arnold Bax 
as an outstanding instance of lack of 
enterprise on the business side of music. 
Only his minor and less representative 
works are at present in print, and I 
raised the question, what will happen if 
the German publishers step in and make 
our composers the means of invading our 
market once more? This attracted the 


attention of Alexander Dow, who is the 
chairman of the Federated Board of the 
Music Industries of Great Britain and 
Ireland, and the head of the firm of 
Murdoch, Murdoch & Co. After investi- 
gating whether the claims I made could 
be substantiated in fact, he has decided 
to step into the breach and become Bax’s 
publisher. The first year’s instalment 
will comprise a tone-poem, “November 
Woods”; a ballet-suite from the music to 
Barrie’s play, “The Truth About the 
Russian Dancers”; another orchestral 
work, the pianoforte quintet, the string 
quartet, and a number of piano-pieces 
and songs. This is indeed progress, and 
I must be excused if I feel somewhat 
elated about it. - Now, then, good people, 
place your orders. 

The concert season is on the wane, 
but there are still some interesting events 
to record. A very good recital of sona- 
tas for ’cello and piano was given by C. 
Warwick-Evans and Mrs. Ethel Hobday. 
Beethoven, Strauss and Brahms were 
the composers represented. ‘I'he next 
day Busoni gave his tarewell recital to a 
packed audience, and Mme. Calvé made 
her last appearance at the Queen’s Hall 
for the season, which was not strictly 
her farewell appearance, for she is to 
take part in a popular concert on Sun- 
day. The same atternoon the London 
String Quartet, at their weekly concert, 
were joined in Elgar’s Quintet by a 
pianist who is new to London, Wilfrid 
Senior, who proved his worth, and would 
have attracted much more notice if the 
week-end had been less crowded. 

Generally speaking, pupils’ concerts 
are ordeals to be avoided. Teachers are 
more eager to show the number than 
the quality of their pupils, and 
the music is not chosen to interest the 
audience. A brilliant exception was the 
concert given by the pupils of J. du Mont. 
Only six pianists took part in it, and all 
of them were good, at least three hav- 


ing attained to the recital stage of devel- - 


opment. The program opened with 
Arnold Bax’s tone-poem for two pianos, 
“Moy Mell,” and closed with KMugéne 
Goossens’ “Five Impressions from a 
Holiday” for piano, flute and ’cello. 
About the middle came Scriabin’s Con- 
certo, very well played by Rosemary 
Savage, and the other offerings included 
Ravel, Debussy, Albeniz, Granados and 
other modern composers. 

Vassili Zavadsky, the Russian pianist, 
who has been making a hit in Paris, de- 
voted nearly the whole of his first re- 
cital to the works of Liszt, which he 
played with an almost orchestral color- 
ing. He has a powerful technique, but 
we want to hear him in other music be- 
fore measuring his stature, for Liszt 
offers too many temptations to merely 
pianistic effect. At the same time, Zavad- 
sky has proved his mastery of the key- 
board. Some of his effects are quite 
remarkable. For instance, he makes a 
staccato repetition on one note sound al- 
most as if the string were being played 
on with a plectron. 

Another fine pianist of the week was 
Mme. Germaine Polack, whose interpre- 
tation is massively intellectual. She is 
inclined to exaggerate the extreme gra- 
dations of tone in both directions. Some 
portions of Dukas’s Sonata, notably in 
the scherzo, were played with a beautiful 
feathery touch, but the climaxes almost 
shook the building. The work itself, and 
its generous dimensions, offer some ex- 
cuse for this, and Mme. Polack is plainly 
animated with the true musical feeling 


‘for the construction of the work she 


plays. 





Copeland in Recital 


A recital which provided a flash of in- 
terest to an audience languishing at the 
season’s end was that of George Cope- 
land, the American pianist, at Aeolian 
Hall, July 9. Making no attempt at 
weighty music, Mr. Copeland offered a 
program devoted to the moderns, wend- 
ing his way through a list of Debussy 
and other French and Spanish works 
with much taste and elegance. Even 
through so bristling and intricate a work 
as the “Recuerdos” of Grovlez, Mr. Cope- 
land passed with the grace and ease of a 
pianist unafraid. 





Augusta Cottlow to Visit MacDowell Col- 
ony During Summer 


_ Augusta Cottlow, pianist, is summer- 
ing in Marlboro, N. H. Miss Cottlow, 
who is best known as a MacDowell inter- 
preter, expects to visit the MacDowell 
Colony at Peterborough during the lat- 
ter part of the summer. 


N. LINDSAY _ 
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Elsie Southgate 
Dons Overalls as 
Concert Costume 








Photo by Keystone View Co. 


Elsie Southgate, Eminent English Vio- 
linist 
LONDON, ENGLAND, July 19.—The 
comforting thing about music, at any 
rate, is that you don’t have to “dress up 
to” your instrument. The fact that you 
play on a two-thousand-dollar Steinway, 
or a ten-thousand-dollar Guarnerius or 
a fifty-thousand-dollar Skinner organ, 
never necessitates that you be the der- 
nier cri in fashion. Elsie Southgate, an 
eminent English violinist, has proved 
this conclusively by appearing in con- 
certs, clad in overalls. Her costume 
cost $1.60 while her instrument is a 
$10,000 Guarnerius given her by the 
young Shah of Persia. 





Many Summer Engagements for Helen 
Yorke 


Helen Yorke, who made a successful 
début in New York in March, has been 
engaged as the only soloist at the Saco 
Valley Festival, Bridgton, Me., on Aug. 
17. ‘On Aug. 24 she will give a recital 
under the auspices of Mrs. W. C. Gary, 
at Bethel, Me. During the last week in 
September, Miss Yorke will give a re- 
cital in Cumberland, Md., under the aus- 
pices of J. William Hunt, and on Oct. 7 
she aepets as the soloist with the Phil- 
adelphia Symphony at the Worcester 
Festival. 





Weather Insurance for Paulist Choir in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 21.—An _ un- 
usual insurance policy was sold recently 
to J. W. Sheahan, manager of the 
Paulist Choir. It protected the chorus 
from rain in Tacoma, where the Paulist 
Choir sang in the Stadium in the open 
air. If it had rained one-fifth of an 
inch between 10 a. m. and 10:-p. m. Mr. 
Sheahan was entitled to collect the in- 
surance. If it was fair and dry the 
company was to collect. 

It did not rain. N.J.C. 


Norman Jollif to Sing With Columbia 
University Chorus 


Norman Jollif, baritone, has been en- 
gaged to sing the solo réles in Haydn’s 
“The Creation” and Hamilton Harty’s 
“The Mystic Trumpeter” with the Co- 
lumbia University Chorus, Walter Henry 
Hall, conductor, on Aug. 10 and 12. 
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New Pizzetti Work Crowns 
Milan Society’s Last Concert 





In Latest Piano and Violin Sonata Italian Composer Frees 


Himself from Old _ Influences—Consolo, 


Serato and 


Mainardi in Two Brilliant Concerts for Friends of Music 
—“‘Tableau Recitals” Also End—Toscanini Prepares for 
American Tour—Great Outdoor Series Planned in Arena 
—Advance Opera Announcements 








ILAN, ITALY, June 30.—The sea- 

son of the Associazione Italiana 
degli Amici della Musica, lengthened this 
year to the first weeks of June, had a 
brilliant conclusion. The Schumann re- 
cital on June 2 gave us the chance of 
hearing again three first-rate Italian 
soloists, Ernesto Consolo, the eminent 
pianist, of Florence; Arrigo Serato, lead- 
ing violinist of the Academy of St. 
Cecilia in Rome, and Enrico Mainardi, 
undoubtedly Italy’s most illustrious ’cel- 
list. The latter with Mr. Consolo gave 
an intensely poetical interpretation of 
Schumann’s Adagio and Allegro, Op. 70, 
and of the “Fantastic Pieces,” Op. 73, 
all arranged for the ’cello by Schumann 
himself. Serato with Consolo performed 


the D Minor Sonata, whose monotonous 
first movement even dulled the effect of 
the D minor Trio, the closing number 
of the program. The audience rewarded 
the prominent performers with unani- 
mous applause. 

A second recital by these three took 
place at the same Salone del Conserva- 
torio on June 4. The “Trio Sinfonico” 
of Enrico Bossi and the Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor for piano ‘and ’cello by 
Martucci were very cordially received. 
But the chief interest of the program 
was aroused by the new piano and vio- 
lin sonata of Ildebrando Pizzetti, the 
well-known musician, who set to music 
the “Fedra” of D’Annunzio and other 
fragments of the latter’s tragedies, and 
is at present director of the Musical 
Institute of Florence. In this new com- 
position Pizzetti shows he has abandoned 
the tendency which in former works 
made him appear almost a fawning imi- 
tator of the latest productions of French 
impressionism. Free from the ties of 
one single model, the composer seems to 
give way to his inspiration with a 
stronger and more varied sense of har- 
mony. Although the sonata, in the whole 
of its three movements, is constructed 
along classical lines, the development of 
each tempo shows a greater liberty of 
form than in the typical sonatas. The 
audience appreciated the second move- 
ment most, “Preghiera per gli innocenti,” 
in which a kind of remembrance of the 
Gregorian Chant’s phrasing formed a 
striking contrast with the agitated first 
movement. The perfect performance by 
Consolo and Serato warmed the audi- 
ence to enthusiastic applause at the end 
of this interesting work. 


A Schubert Program 


Schubert and Rachmaninoff were the 
composers chosen for the closing of the 
“tableau recitals” on June 8 and 9. In 
the Schubert recital the pianist, Maria 
Malatesta, gave good proof of her un- 
common ability and of a correct sense 
of interpretation in the performance of 
several works. The Quintet, Op. 114, 
was artistically presented by the pianist, 
Enzo Calace, together with Messrs Foa, 
Biagini, Pinfari-Ferravilla and Bertelli. 
The vocal numbers found an ideal inter- 
preter in Mme. Chiarina Fino-Savio, 
whose delicacy of voice and purity of 
style delighted the audience, in the per- 
formance of a few gems carefully chosen. 
The young Russian pianist, Demetrius 
Messing, together with the ’cellist, Mali- 
piero, and the pianist, Enzo Calace, were 
heartily welcomed in their presentation 
of several Preludes, “Four Tableaux” 
for two pianos and the ’Cello Sonata of 
Rachmaninoff, and this recital eptirely 
devoted to Rachmaninoff’s personality 
was found worthy of the greatest ap- 
proval. 

After a trimphal series of concerts in 
Rome at the Augusteum and in Padova 
in the colossal hall of the Palazzo della 
Ragione, Arturo Toscanini has returned 
to his home in Milan, where he will ini- 
tiate his long and patient work prepara- 
tory to his tour in the United States. 
This tour, beginning the first days of 
January and lasting ten. weeks, will be 


preceded by a tour of the principal mu- 
sical centers of Italy, starting from 
Milan, where the orches.ra will be formed 
and the first rehearsals take place. ‘Ihe 
orchestra of 100 players is to be con- 
stituted of the best elements, chosen 
specially from the younger men, whose 
age, faith and enthusiasm appear to be 
most adapted to assist the great conduc- 
tor. The choice of the orchestra for the 
tour is of the greatest importance for it 
is hoped that after the long period of 
uncertainty and of provisory arrange- 
ments, Milan will thereby become the pos- 
sessor of an established orchestra for the 
future seasons of the Scala. We Italians, 
who adore our great conductor and con- 
sider him the most perfect interpreter of 
musical beauty in all its forms, are deep- 
ly satisfied and proud in thinking that 
at last America, which only admires 
Toscanini in opera, will have the chance 
of appreciating him also as a symphonic 
conductor. In this field he has won in 
Italy his greatest laure!s and we think he 
cannot be rivaled. However, we hope 
that he will accept the conductorship of 
our new Scala, as he alone, with his 
magic, will bring the glorious theater 
back to its ancient Splendor. 

During the summer months a series 
of open-air performances at popular 
prices will take place in the huge Arena 
of Milan, seating about 20,000 persons. 
The enterprise was undertaken by a spe- 
cial committee which came to an agree- 
ment with the municipality, proprietor 
of the Arena, with the aim of collecting 
by popular performances funds neces- 
sary for the construction of a great popu- 
lar theater. A colossal stage with all 
accessories and light arrangements is 
being built by the union of stage-workers 
and special agreements were signed with 
the Federazione Orchestrale and the So- 
cieta Italiana fra gli artisti lirici, which 
together will furnish an orchestra: of 
160, chorus of 200, ballet of 60 and several 
hundred supernumeraries. The opening 
of the season will take place on Satur- 
day, July 10, with “Aida,” conducted by 
Maestro Guy and sung by Mmes. Vigand, 
Bergamasco, Messrs. Giovannone, Bione, 
Ferroni. 

The managers of the Dal Verme are 
working at the organization of the cus- 
tomary great autumn season, a hard 
task, at present, for it is necessary to 
sign agreements with the new orchestral 
and choral unions. The autumn season 
will be immediately followed by the usual 
popular season of Carnival and Lent. 

It is almost certain there will be a 
grand opera season at the Lirico, which 
will be considered as a kind of vice-Scala, 
for the Scala will remain closed for one 
year more. The season of the Lirico, con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, will be inaugur- 
ated towards Christmas with “Parsifal,” 
followed by “Hansel and Gretel,” “Mefis- 
tofele,” Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimi- 
ni,” “Deianice” by Catalani, perhaps 
Strauss’s “Woman without a shadow,” 
“Traviata,” “Lucia,” the first perform- 
ance in Milan of Puccini’s Tryptich and 
a new ballet of Pick-Mangiagalli. 

The cast is to contain the following 
names: Mmes. Borghi-Zerni, Bosisio, 
Casazza, Concato, Carena, Caracciolo, 
Quaiatti, Mazzoleni, Storchio, Serafin- 
Rakowska, Sheridan; Messrs. Bassi, 
Gilio, Ciniselli, Nazzareno, De Angelis, 
Badini, Merli, Montesanto, Manni, Noté, 
Pertile, Piccaluga. 

The Carcano will be the first Milanese 
theater opened in September with “Gio- 
conda, “Rigoletto, “Carmen,” “Tosca,” 
“Bohéme,”’ “Lodoletta,” “Tsabeau,” 
“Faust,” “Andrea Chénier,” “Aida,” 
“Allupo!” by Maestro Mulé and “Mark- 
en” by Bucceri. ‘Uco D’ALBERTIS. 





| o Forces to Present Work of Mabel 


Wood Hill 


Mabel Wood Hill’s “Fables of Aesop,” 
which were brought out last season by 
Mme. Eva Gauthier with much success 
and which J. Fischer and Bro. are to 
publish, have been orchestrated by the 
composer and.are to be given for the 


first time in this form by Wassilli Leps’s 
Orchestra at Willow Grove Park, Phila- 
delphia, about Aug. 9. Marie Stone- 
Langston will sing the text. ‘The Bull,” 
by the same composer, is to be'sung by 
Vera Curtis, also with Mr. Leps’s forces. 








Danise to Sing 
Next Year at 
Metropolitan 


Giuseppe Danise, New Italian Baritone, 
of the Metropolitan Opera, as “Iago” 
in Verdi’s “Otello” 


Among the new singers to make their 
début at the Metropolitan next season is 
the noted Italian baritone, Giuseppe 
Danise, who comes here after singing 
in his own land, where he received the 
degree of D. C. L. Mr. Danise is a 
Neapolitan by birth. He is said to have 
a large répertoire, including old and 
modern operas. In the Havana opera 
season during the fall of 1919 he sang 
with exceptional success and soon be- 
came a favorite with Cuban opera-goers. 
ge will be his first visit to the United 

tates. 


GREENE AT CHAUTAUQUA 








Baritone Heard in Concert and Oratorio 
—To Appear at Stadium a 


Walter Greene, prior to his summer 
vacation, is appearing in a series of 
concerts under the batons of Willem 
Willeke and M. Polain, with the New 
York Symphony at Chautauqua, N. Y. 
It is a special engagement of twelve con- 
certs, which include operatic excerpts, 
songs, arias and various oratorios. On 
July 11-Mr. Greene sang two Negro 
spirituals, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
and “Some of These Days” by Guion, 
especially orchestrated for him for this 
concert. Saturday, July 17, he sang a 
new, interesting short work by Coerne, 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims,” written 
for baritone and chorus, and also ex- 
cerpts from “Faust.” On July 19 he 
was heard in the “Benvenuto Cellini” 
aria, also with orchestral accompaniment 
and on July 24, in a group of French 
songs by Godard and George. Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” was given July 25 and 
on July 31 Mr. Greene will be heard in 
the réle of the High Priest in “Samson 
et Dalila.” 

Early in August Mr. Greene will make 
a trip to New York to sing several con- 
certs, including an appearance at the 
Lewisohn Stadium, under Mr. Rothwell. 
Following this he will appear in recital 
Aug. 11 in Nantucket under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Louise Bramhall and later 
in Newport. Mr. Greene’s vacation in 
Kent’s Hill, Me., will take up the inter- 
vening few weeks before a busy fall sea- 
son which begins in September. 





Fort Hays, KAN.—Ella Mae Paus- 
tian, pianist, and Ethel Beatrice Robin- 
son, soprano, students of the Normal 
School department of music, gave a 


graduation recital in the auditorium of 
of the Administration building, on the 
evening of July 19. 
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TWO CHICAGO ARTISTS ‘ID 
CONCERT AT BAY View 





Allen Spencer, Pianist, and Elwin S ith, 
Tenor, Provides Admirable Off; 
ing at Assembly 


Bay VIEW, MicH., July 23. 
second Bay View Assembly c¢ 
brought forward Allen Spencer, 
known pianist of the American 
servatory, Chicago, and Elwin § 
tenor, also of Chicago. 

Mr. Spencer is well known throu; 
the Middle West, and a favorite. A 
the numbers in his two groups 
several of Rameau and Scarlatti 
markably well played. They ¢ 
spontaneous applause. Especially 
nificant to the writer was the intr 
tion of two serious composition 
Americans, the first and most im. 
portant being a Theme and Varia 
in A Minor by Edward Royce, 
second “Legende,” Op. 31, by Ros. ite 
Cole, a work deserving to be wiiely 
known for many fine qualities. [hp 
Theme and Variations was a se: joys 
and dignified work, showing oriy)q| 
ideas, fertility of invention, and 
plete command of the whole palette 0; 
colors in musical composition. The 
entire work showed amazing coher) ce. 
and there were qualities in its harmonic 
content which gave the work of this 
American a place beside the elect. The 
writer did not know his name nor his 
work until it appeared on this program 
and was performed; but ventures the 
prediction that a musician who can 
write a string of variations on a vood 
original theme, preserve his mental! and 
musical balance, and manage to intro- 
duce a vast amount of interesting ma- ¥ 
terial, ought to do anything he ever 
tries to do in the way of composition. 

It was Tchaikovsky who was given 
theme by Rubinstein, his teacher, ani 
told to bring a few variations for the 
next lesson, who brought one hundred; 
it is quite within the realm of belief 
that this man Royce could have done F 
the same thing, and he would have run & 
the whole gamut of patterns and melodic &F 
figures before he would have ceased his & 
writing. 

The variation style of piece is rarely 
attempted by our later composers, yet 
no type of composition gives a better 
illustration of the composer’s power of 
invention. 

Mr. Spencer played his entire program 
with real charm, adding by reason of in- 





sistent applause, “Romance” (Schv- 
mann), and “Revolutionary” Etude 
(Chopin). 

Elwin Smith challenged criticism 


when he opened his program with the 
recitative and aria “Ah! Fill the Cup,” 
and “Moon of My Delight” from Liza 
Lehmann’s “In a _ Persian Garden,” 
which John McCormack has almost im- 
mortalized in his performances and in 
record form; but he knew what he was 
doing, for he sang the number not only 
with the dulcet tones and varying color 
it requires, but received long and cor- 
tinued applause, which was rewarded 
by an extra song. 

Throughout Mr. Smith’s three groups, 
which included several seventeenth and 
eighteenth century operatic arias, (0 
English, French and Italian songs, an 
modern numbers by Burleigh, Dichmont, 
Borowski and Boyd, he produced his 
tones with ease and phrased with style, 
and a certain grace which was very 4 
tractive. 

It goes quite without saying that Mr. 
Smith made a fine impression, and wi 
be warmly greeted when he appeals 
again, as this was his first appearan¢? 
here, and only a few in the audience ha‘ 
heard him sing before. 

Henry Doughty Tovey gave note 
worthy accompaniments to the singe! 

ELLA MAy SMITH. 





Church Concert Given Before Larsé 
Audience at Wernersville, Pa. 

WERNERSVILLE, PA., July 24.—One © 

the season’s out-of-town = success® 


+ho 
Lie 


achieved by the well trained choir 0! 

Trinity Lutheran Church of Reaiiné 
Pa., under the direction of Henry |. 5°" 
bert, organist and choirmaster, w25 the 
concert given by that organization # 
Batcheller Hall recently. The we! 
chosen program included ensemble w0!%* 
of Parker, Macfarlane, Sullivan 4" 
Cowen, all of which were artisti¢2! 
sung under Mr. Seibert’s conducto's!'?: 
Catherine Yocum, soprano; An J 
Brumbach, contralto; Marian Poo: m4" 
violinist; Mrs. Lewis Reigner, cont :2!t) 
Stanley Rowland, basso; Joseph Vi 7°! 
tenor, and Daniel Weidner, basso, ¢'® 
the soloists. They also scored i>) | 
dividual songs and operatic arias. | 
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City Impresses Observer as 
Most Active, Musically, in 
Dominion — The Toronto 
Conservatory Said to Be 
Largest in Empire—UDr. 
Alfred Bruce Champions 
Examinations—A “City of 
Choruses”’ 


By OSCAR THOMPSON 


[The following article by Mr. Thompson, 
a member of the staff of “Musical 
America,” is the third of a series of 
five embracing the musical life of 
Canada. | 








III. Toronto 


UST how much of our American mu- 
Y sical training is shoddy? 

The question wasn’t put to me, and I 
was thankful it wasn’t. 
about it, after a round of the busy con- 
servatories of Toronto, where one of 
Canada’s educators put the word into 
my musical vocabulary. 

At Toronto, the French influence was 
left behind, and the British idea of con- 
servatory dominance assumed its most 
formidable aspect. The leading musi- 
cians with whom I talked were, with a 
single exception, from the Old Country. 

But it was such an atmosphere, in 
spite of the conservatories, the choruses 
and the self-evident British connections, 
as might be expected in any of the more 
prosperous American cities across the 
line. Even at the risk of being accused 
of Anglomania, I must confess that 1 
felt more as if I were among my own 
people than on many occasions in New 
York. At least it was not a game of 


guessing a man’s nationality by the man-_ 


ner in which he maltreated English. 

All in all, Toronto impressed me as 
the most active city, musically, in Can- 
ada; and I éould not help feeling that 
there was more than a casual relation- 
ship between this activity and the fact 
that Toronto, alone of the Canadian 
cities I visited, has a satisfactory audi- 
torium for festivals, orchestral concerts, 
and those other musical events where it 
is necessary to take care of audiences of 
generous proportions. 

Massey Hall, a rich man’s bequest to 
Toronto, is of sufficient size to take care 
of any musical attraction that might be 
brought to the city, though scarcely suit- 
able for opera. There are theaters that 
can be used for operatic engagements, 
but they are of only ordinary seating 
capacity. Massey Hall is not a new 
structure, and shows in its lines and its 
appointments that it was conceived in 
another day. It has been kept service- 
able through wide-awake management, 
numerous alterations having been made 
to improve its usefulness. I found Nor- 
man Withrow, who has been in charge 
of the hall for a number of years, eager 
to make further improvements and plan- 
ning for the future in an endeavor to 
center the city’s musical activities more 
than ever within the walls of this com- 
modious, if not otherwise impressive, 
auditorium. 


The Pioneer Conservatory 


As soon as I had crossed the boundary 
[ began hearing of the Toronto Con- 
servatory of Music, which is not un- 
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Photo by Moffett 


No. 1—Dr. A. S. Vogt, Musical Director Toronto Conservatory of Music; No. 2—Alfred Bruce, Managing Director Canadian 
Academy of Music, Toronto; No. 3—Exterior View Toronto Conservatory of Music; No. 4—Albert Ham, Conductor 
National Chorus; No. 5—The Hambourg Trio, Jan Hambourg, Violinist; Alberto Garcia Guerrero, Pianist, and Boris 


Hambourg, ’Cellist 


known, of course, in the United States. 
It was one of my first ports of call when 
I reached Toronto. Dr. A. S. Vogt, the 
distinguished director of the institution, 
was absent from the city, and it was my 
fortune to meet, instead, Paul Wells, 
formerly with the Peabody Institute of 
Baltimore, well-known as a pianist and 
teacher of piano. Mr. Wells told me 
that, as far as he ever had been con- 
scious of it in his work, the line, musi- 
cally, between the United States and 
Canada is purely an imaginary one. 

The Toronto Conservatory was 
founded, I learned, by the late Dr. 
Edward Fisher in 1886, and although the 
term conservatory had been used in con- 
nection with several earlier and smaller 
institutions, this one is regarded as the 
pioneer conservatory of Canada. It is 
now said of it that the Toronto Conser- 
vatory is the largest school of music in 
the entire British Empire. The build- 
ings, while by no means unusual, are 
attractive and roomy, among them being 
a commodious residence for women stu- 
dents. Departments of instruction in- 
clude separate schools for voice, piano, 
organ, violin and other stringed instru- 
ments; theory, including harmony, 
counterpoint, orchestration, composition, 
musical history and acoustics; orchestral 
and band instruments and orchestral 
playing; expression, languages, piano 
tuning, and kindergarten music: method. 

In these courses, the Toronto Conser- 
vatory is perhaps typical of what other 
Canadian conservatories, big and little, 
are striving for, and it is probably the 
most formidable rival of those old coun- 
try institutions that conduct examina- 
tions throughout Canada, issuing certifi- 
cates on the results of these examina- 
tions. 

From the Toronto Conservatory I rode 
a. few blocks on a street car to the Can- 
adian Academy of Music, which, it should 
be stated, has no present connection with 
the institution of the same name in Mon- 
treal. The Toronto school, one of the 
largest in Canada, was amalgamated 
some years ago with another similar 
institution known as the Toronto Col- 
lege of Music. Several of the most in- 
teresting musicians I met in Canada are 
connected with this academy. Dr. Alfred 
Bruce, the managing director, impressed 
me as an aggressive, constructive 


worker, and one of high scholarship ‘in 
his chosen field of endeavor. 


It took 


only a few words of conversation with 
him to bring out that he was thoroughly 
committed to the conservatory idea; 
also to the examination system. 

“Examinations,” he told me, “give the 
student something to work for; some 
tangible goal; something definite to try 
to realize; something more than mere 
shadowy ideals. Most of us have ideals. 
But if they are only speculative flights 
of the imagination, they get us no where. 
Then they are mere mental soporifics.” 

He summed up conservatory training 
with the phrase, “co-operation, not isola- 
tion.” He seemed to see more evil than 
good in the dominance of the individual 
teacher, as on the American side. 

Especially in the institution, he em- 
phasized, the individual teacher always 
should be second to the institution. 

“If you send a youth to Yale or Har- 
vard,” he said, “you are not concerned as 
to which teacher he has in Greek or in 
mathematics. The name of the institu- 
tion is the guarantee of the thoroughness 
of the instruction. It should be the 
same with the conservatory of music. 

“In these days, there is too much 
shoddy substituted for the real article. 
It makes a brave show for a little while, 
but it is only shoddy. The conservatory, 
rightly conducted, is the best guarantee 
against musical shoddy.” 

I regretted not meeting Dr. E. A. 
MeMillan, a widely-known organist con- 
nected with the academy, who had the 
experience of being detained as a prison- 
er in the Ruhleben prison camp in Ger- 
many throughout the World War. While 
in this camp he composed a choral work, 
“England,” which won for him a degree 
as doctor of music from Oxford. Mr. 
McMillan has been a stout champion of 
British musie in Canada. 


Dr. Alfred Ham 


I did meet Dr. Alfred Ham, another 
distinguished Toronto musician who has 
made it one of his aims to promote old 
country music in the Dominion. Also 
connected with the Canadian Academy, 
Dr. Ham is the director of the National 
Chorus, and for twenty-two years has 
been in charge of the music at St. 
James’s Cathedral, where he has an ad- 
mirably trained boys’ choir. The Na- 
tional Chorus has featured modern 
British music in its programs and also 
has brought forward Russian choral 
writings. 


“It is scarcely fair to an audience, at 
least to our Canadian audiences,” Dr. 
Ham said, “to present an entire program 
of Russian music. Beyond a certain 
point, the idiom grows tiresome. My 
experience in program-making has led 
me to conclude that, in giving Russian 
music, no better move can be made than 
to use a number of modern English cho- 
ruses on the same program, by way of 
contrast. The Russian and English 
numbers serve to heighten beauty, the 
one for the other.” 

The third conservatory at which I 
called within a space of two hours was 
the Hambourg Conservatory of Music, 
another thriving institution with a very 
busy faculty. It now has more teachers, 
I was told, than it had pupils when 
launched ten yedrs ago. Founded by 
Michael Hambourg, one of Canada’s most 
distinguished musicians, it passed, at his 
death, into the hands of his sons, Boris 
and Jan, both of whom are well known 
to concert audiences as members of the 
Hambourg Trio. I had only a few words 
with Boris Hambourg, and these by way 
of interruption of a lesson he was giv- 
ing; and the impression I received was 
that life in a Canadian Conservatory is 
not altogether a leisurely one. 


The Great Mendelssohn Choir 


Perhaps no musical organization in 
Canada is better known than the Men- 
delssohn Choir of Toronto, and no musi- 
clan more prominent than H. A. Fricker, 
its conductor. It was a Sunday evening, 
after services, when I found Dr. Fricker 
in his music room at the Metropolitan 
church, surrounded by a_ formidable 
array of shelves stacked with volumes 
and folios. He was, of course, enthu- 
siastic over the Mendelssohn Choir, and 
spoke of its then recent concerts in Mas- 

[Continued on page 28] 
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sey Hall, at which the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra also appeared, with Olga Sama- 
roff as soloist. The chorus now numbers 
about 235 voices and includes many of 
those who were members before being 
called overseas to serve the colors. 

Dr. Fricker was very positive in his 
position regarding the chorus choir and 
the solo quartet, as. utilized in church 
services. 

“The church is not the place for con- 
certs,” he said, “and that is ‘what the 
quartet tends to make of the music of a 
service. I have no sympathy for display 
in a place of worship, whether it be 
social display, oratorical display or mu- 
sical display. The music of a church 
service should represent the reverent 
heart of the congregation itself. The 
chorus succeeds in doing this; the quar- 
tet of soloists, in my opinion, does not. 
In listening to a large chorus, the wor- 
shipper does not feel that he is an at- 
tendant on a display of the personal 
prowess of some singer or set of singers, 
and is not troubled by questions as to 
whether some one has earned his or her 
salary.” 

Toronto seemed a city of choruses. 

In addition to the Mendelssohn Choir 
and the National Chorus, I heard much 
good said of the Toronto Choir, of which 
H. E. J. Vernon is the conductor, and 
which has followed a beneficent course 
in giving away to charity the proceeds 
of its concerts. The Oratorio Society 
of which Dr. Edward Broome is conduc- 
tor, fills the place which only an oratorio 
society can fill in a fundamentally Brit- 
ish community. Aided by the Detroit 
Symphony, it presented “Elijah” early 
in the year. The Toronto Male Chorus, 
directed by Ernest R. Bowles, is another 
organization that has given successful 
programs, and I heard favorable mention 
also of the Toronto Male Glee Club, 
Albert Dawning, director; a new Scot- 
tish chorus, directed by George Neil, 
and the Knights of Columbus Choral So- 
ciety, of which D. A. Morel is conductor. 
The Toronto Women’s Musical Club was 
described as the leading organization 
among a number of women’s clubs and 
one that has presented worthy programs. 

Not far from Toronto, at Hamilton, is 
another celebrated chorus, the Elgar 
Choir, of which Bruce Carey is the direc- 
tor. I regretted being unable to visit 
Hamilton in the exigencies of my travel. 

At the time of my visit, Toronto was 
without a symphony. In years before 
the maw of war claimed so many of 





Canada’s men, Frank S. Welsman, of the 
Canadian Academy, conducted an or- 
ganization known as the Toronto Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with encouraging re- 
sults. It has not been revived since the 
war, and I found a somewhat general 
feeling among musicians that the old 
organization had been outgrown and 
that when Toronto again has a sym- 
phony it will be on a larger scale and 
will represent an outlay of funds for 
conductor and players commensurate 
with the city’s population and impor- 
tance. 


Foster Chamber Music 


As elsewhere, the conservatories in 
Toronto foster chamber music. The 
Hambourg Trio, of the Hambourg Con- 
servatory, is well known in the United 
States, as well as in Canada. It con- 
sists of Boris Hambourg, ’cellist, Jan 
Hambourg, violinist, and Alberto Garcia 
Guerrero, Er ee At the Canadian 
Academy, the Academy String Quartet, 
consisting of Luigi von Kunits, Moses 
Garten, Alfred Bruce and George A. 
Bruce, has come into prominence as one 
of the factors of Toronto’s musical life. 

Amateur operatic societies have been 
numerous in Toronto, perhaps due to the 
insatiable desire of every good Britisher 
to try his hand at Gilbert and Sullivan 
before his day is gone. While I was in 
Toronto, one of these organizations, 
known as the Savoyards, was preparing 
“The Gondoliers.” 

The Negro composer, R. Nathaniel 
Dett, holds an enviable place among the 
musicians of Toronto. His choral work, 
“Weeping Mary,” was sung with much 
success, I was told, by the Elgar Choir 
of Hamilton at its F « Saw concert. 


School children have been marshalled 


for interesting musical events by Super- 
visor Llew Rees. A “Festival of thé 
Lilies,” in Massey Hall, with some 700 
children participating, was described to 
me as well managed and effective. 

Of the newspapers, the Star and the 
Globe have a reputation for giving music 
its due, employing capable writers. In 
Hector Charlesworth, the weekly paper, 
Saturday Night, has a critic concerning 
whom I heard much favorable comment. 

It was a Toronto scribe who told me 
how a single incident served to convince 
him he was not destined to join the 
critical fraternity. In his. first months 
as a reporter, his city editor asked him 
if he could “cover” a performance of 
“Tl Trovatore” by one of those troupes 


of Italian singers that do more traveling 
than singing. 

Confident of his ability to do anything 
calling for repertorial skill and a supply 
of adjectives, the young scribe took the 
assignment with no misgivings. 

“I didn’t understand a word that was 
sung and there was a lot of the singing 
I didn’t like,” he said, “but I remembered 
the line about ‘of all the operas Verdi 
wrote,’ etc., and I was prepared to show 
the city editor a real flow of language con- 
cerning this performance of ‘Il Trovatore.’ 

“Just as I was leaving the theater, I 


heard a man, presumably an Italian, r~- 
mark to another: 

““Wonder why they gave ‘Rigolett 
instead of ‘Il Trovatore?’” 

“I was reporter enough to find o.. 
And the next day I duly chronicled t 
fact that the illness of two of the sin 
ers had compelled a change of bill. 

“T used all my adjectives. But wh: 
I thought of. how I might have employ: | 
them to describe the wrong opera, if 
hadn’t heard those two Italians talk, 
decided then and there that mus 
criticism was not for me.” 





PORTLAND CAMPAIGN TO 
STIMULATE MUSIC STUDY 





Teachers and Dealers Combine to In- 
crease Interest—Two Concerts 
by Paulists 


PORTLAND, ORE., July 22.—A move- 
ment is on foot in Portland among 
musicians and music dealers which will 
have a tendency to stimulate interest 
in the study of music and, incidentally, 
eventually increase the number of music. 
students. An effort is to be made to 
impress the public with the importance 
of learning how to play some musical 
instrument. The movement will be given 
as much publicity as possible through 
the daily newspapers. There will be 
educational musical advertisements call- 
ing the attention of the public to the 
importance of the study of music. The 
movement is co-operative and teachers 
of prominence as well as music mer- 
chants, will make an organized effort 
to interest everybody in this “scheme” 
of making music a tremendous and vital 
force of our civic life. The advertise- 
ments will not appeal to musicians, but 
to the casual reader, and it is hoped that 
the advertising of this organized body 
of teachers and dealers will have a 
better and more lasting effect than the 
all too infrequent advertising done by 
teachers, who often, with the best in- 
tentions, advertise way over the heads 
of the unmusical but willing-to-learn 
common every-day people. 

In discussing the matter, one of the 
leaders of the movement said the ad- 
vertising was to be on a large scale 
and systematic. “We want to get pupils 
to seek teachers, not teachers seek 
pupils,” is the way he expressed himself. 

Two concerts were given by the Paulist 


Choir at the public auditorium on Su 
day afternoon and evening, July 1 
They were given under the local map- 
agement of the Knights of Columbus, th 
arrangements being made through 
Laurence A. Lambert, general managcy 
of the Western Musical Bureau, who 
has the management of forty-four con 
certs by the choir on the Pacific Coast 
and the entire Northwest. 

The concerts were well patronize 
and music-lovers were offered somethin: 
new and very enjoyable, especially in 
the first part of the program, which was 
composed of mediaeval sacred music. 
The unaccompanied singing of the choir 
was beautiful. The perfection of the 
training given by the conductor, Father 
¥inn, was in evidence all through the 
program, After the impressive mediac- 
val music, a group of more modern 
sacred music was almost equally enjoyed. 
Secular music was given in the last 
group. 

John Finnegan, tenor soloist, made 
such a favorable impression that he had 
to respond to many encores. Other 
soloists were Billy Probst, Frank Com- 
tois and Thomas Huber, boy sopranos, 
all of whom were enthusiastically ap- 
plauded and recalled. The pianist, Ann 
Wolcott, was excellent. 

Laurence A. Lambert, manager of the 
Western Musical Bureau, returned home 
on Saturday with the Paulist Choir. 
He has had the business direction of 
the organization in concerts at Winni- 
peg, Calgary, Victoria, Vancouver and 
other Canadian cities; also in Spokane, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Aberdeen, Wash- 
ington. 

At the banquet given at the Hotel 
Benson in honor of Louis Saar, the latter 
gave some interesting reminiscences of 
friendships with Brahms and other 
famous musicians. N. J. C. 
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BOSTON, ° - .* - ° . MASS. 





SERGE! KLIBANSKY, leaher of of Singing 


8 years leading instructor thers Conservatory, Berlin; 
3 years Institute of Musical Art, Y. 
Studios: 212 W. 59th St., New York 





HUGO KORTSCHAK, Violinist 


Pupils accepted for Summer Term 
Pittsfield, Mass., July 1 to Sept. 15, 1920 
Permanent address: 1061 Madison Ave., New York 


| MARGUERITE ROBERTSON, Dictio 


BKUPHUNIOUS BKAGLIASH Bat ae 
Special attention to the elimination foreign accents 
and provincialisms: Studio 88 Weet Sist Street, 
‘. X. By eappoimtment only. ‘Phone Schuyler 6831. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 


wg oe an of Since —* 
er 
Studio 144 East 62nd St., ist Kew York 











ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, Teacher of Singing 


53 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone 7498 Schuyler 


MAE D, MILLER 


CHER OF SINGING 
Weleo Sienenataes Diction—Interpretation 
STUDIO: 819 CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORE 


LAURA £. MORRILL 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND REPERTOIRE 


148 Weet 72nd Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 2118 











MAUD MORGAN, Harp Soloist 


CONCERTS—INSTRUCTION 
(Teaching Ohildren a Specialty) 
216 W. 56th St. "Rhone Circle 1505 





RODNEY SAYLOR 


= Aaeaes AMENE AND COACH 
gon A 231 Broadway, New York 
Phone: Schuyler ors. Home Phone: Waverly 2650 


HENRY F. SEIBERT 


CONCERT ORGANIST AND CONDUCTOR. 
Organist 








and Choirmaster, Trinity Church, 
Rents a Conductor, Reading 
THE SITTIG TRIO XND“ Franc”? 


RECITALS, CLUBS, MUSICALES, ETC. 
Fred V. Sittig, Teacher of Piano and Accompanist. 
Stroudsburg, Penn. = s.. D. § 


MRS, FREDERIC H. SNYDER 


VOICE TEACHER 
Authorized teacher of the Vanini Method. 


Permanent Studio: Nevada aye. 
2025 Broadway, 70th St. Tel, ‘ambus 6441 








EDMUND J. MYER, Noioe 


708 Carnegie Hall, New Y Circle 1350 
MMER TERM. IN SEATTLE 
Teacher of Theo. Karle 





BERTHE VANDEN BER6-—GOBUS 


Accompanist—Ensembie Player—Coac! 
Late with Manhattan Opera Company and Paviow! 





MME, NIESSEN-STONE 


Mezzo Contralto, formerly Metropolitan O Co. 
Nine years with  suaioate of Musical Art = 
Studio: 50 West 67th Tel. 1405 Col. 


M’g’t Annie Pricdberg, 1425 Broadway 





8647 Broadway, New York Phone. Auduboa 8)! 
Grand Opera Baritone 


NIKOLA ZA (Prague Opera) 


Pupil of Astillero, Italian exponent of the Lampe" 
method. 


Studio: 125 B. 8Tth &t., New York. 
*"Phene Vanderbilt TTT. 
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“Much Ado,’’ with Brilliant Incidental Music by 
Korngold, Excites Hearty Interest in Munich 





Early Opus of Viennese Won- 
derchild Has 
German Premiére—lIs 
Richly Scored and Melodious 
—Two Gifted Quartets 
Heard—Herrmann Zilcher’s 


Art 

Munich, June 10, 1920. 
OUNTED and presented in unique 
fashion, Shakespeare’s “Much Ado 
\bout Nothing,” with music composed 
by Erich Wolfgang Korngold, attracted 
much attention when it was put on at 
the National-theater. The interest it 
excited was due not only to the excellent 
work of the actors and to the new style 
of stagemounting, but in large degree 

to the original character of the music. 

“Much Ado” is one of the early works 
of the Viennese wonderchild, Korngold, 
and bears the opus number 11. Till now 
the. work had not been performed in 
Germany. It comprises an overture, 
several entre-actes, masquerade music in 
the second act, a grotesque march of the 
court-ushers, religious music for the 
nuptials of Hero, a song for Balthasar, 
and a dance at the end. The music is 
modern throughout; although written 
for a small orchestra, it is replete with 
instrumental charms. This music will 
certainly enjoy widespread popularity, 
for it possesses that greatly desired 
virtue—melodic fertility. 

The exceedingly difficult score was 
excellently performed.by some renowned 
Munich instrumentalists, under the clever 
leadership of Johannes Kauer. 


Viennese Quartet Admired 


The Kolbe Quartet of Vienna (Mar- 
garete Kolbe, Hertha Martini, Nora 
Kubler, Sutka Zahornaczky), lately 
gave a series of three recitals. Theirs 
was a thoroughly characteristic Viennese 
performance—full of spirit and rhythmic 
precision. The players were at their 
finest in Brahms’ C Minor Quartet and 
Schubert’s D Minor Quartet. The 
Viennese ladies received well-merited ap- 
plause. 


Successful. 





Scene from Shakespeare’s “Much Ado About Nothing,” Presented at the Residenz- 
theater, Munich, on June 5, with Incidental Music by Erich Korngold and 
Decorations Painted by Fritz Schaefler 


The Adolvh Busch Quartet has reached 
something like an artistic pinnacle. 
Adolph Busch himself can be classed 
among the first musicians of Germany, 
and the tone of his instrument is inex- 
pressibly charming. The plasticity, the 
technical accomplishment and the deep 
warmth of the quartet’s playing were 
beyond praise. Beethoven Quartet in E 
Flat Major, Op. 127, was enthusiastically 
received. 

The Munich composer and pianist, 
Herrmann Zilcher, deserves to be better 
known than he is. His is a genuine 
talent, and some of his compositions late- 


ly heard at a chamber-music evening 
showed him to be a worthy inheritor of 
the Romantic style. Originally under 
the influence of Brahms, he has freed 
himself from imitation and_ stands 
out to-day as himself. Some songs, 
which were sung by Luise Willer, con- 
tralto of the National-theater, and by 
Karl Rehfuss, among them the jocular 
madrigal of the cuckoo, were particularly 
charming. The Quintet in C Sharp 
Minor, Op. 42, is chamber-art in the true 
sense of the word. 

The audience showed itself apprecia- 
tive. G. G. 





Robert Quait Filling Summer Engage- 
ments 


Among numerous summer engage- 
ments of Robert Quait are included four 
in August. On Aug. 20 and 21, the tenor 
will sing at the Asheville Festival, N. 
C., in company with Orville Harrold, 
Clarence Whitehall, Schumann-Heink 


and other artists, and on Aug. 27 and 28 
at Washington and Litchfield, Conn., un- 
— the direction of Dr. Arthur D. Wood- 
ruff. 





Louis Rousseau’s Art Winning Recogni- 
tion in Europe 
Louis Rousseau, tenor, had a success- 


ful season in Geneva last winter and 
early spring, and was engaged as 
premier tenor for the Royal Opera in 
Ostend for this summer. He was also 
engaged by the same director for the 
season beginning in October, 1920, end- 
ing April, 1921, for the Grand Opera in 
Nantes, France. 











Dadmun’s singing all afternoon was 


Mr. 
VOICE ——> admirable. In legato passages especially 


his voice, with its powerful resonance and 


THE SALIENT REQUISITES OF A’ SINGER 
DETROIT’S OPINION OF ROYAL DADMUN 


RECITAL FOR THE MICHIGAN STATE MUSIC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION, JULY 1, 1920 


LEON ARD L. CLINE 
DETROIT NEWS 


His 
quality. 


CHARLOTTE M. TARSNEY 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 
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rotund quality of tone, is beautiful. 
S..2°° > 


He was completely absorbed by the ‘poem. 
His singing of “Dead, Long Dead,” now 
torrential in its passionate protestations, 
now frozen with despair, was extremely 
artistic and full of tragic intensity; and in 
the happier moments of the cycle he was 
equally satisfactory. 


ee 
His enunciation is good. 
Ss & S 


His program was excellent. There was no 
chaff in it, none of the banality with which 
so many concert singers clutter up their 
programs. The song cycle alone was enough 
to put Mr. Dadmun’s program on a plane of 
substantial excellence that few are destined 
to reach. 


There are few recital artists appearing in 
Detroit more highly thought of than Royal 
Dadmun. 

His interpretive work is considered well 
worth real study, so his place on the con- 
vention program is easily understood. 

=.’ = 


His diction, his finished phrasing, his in- 
telligent grasp of the content of a work, 
are so excellent, that a recital by him ap- 
peals to all interested in the finer details of 
vocal art. ot a 


He chose a varied program. 

To these he added a French group, in 
which the reading given Fourdrain’s “La- 
bas’”’ and Hahn’s “D’Une Prison,’”’ was note- 
worthy. 

The musical setting Arthur Somersell has 
given excerpts from Tennyson’s ‘Maud’’ 
was ably exploited both by the singer and 
by Charles Frederic Morse in his superb 
accompaniments. ¢ 
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SCHNEEVOIGHT OPENS 
SERIES NEAR HAGUE 


Dirk Schafer Soloist with 
Dutch Orchestra — Nota- 
bles Hear Damrosch 


THE HAGUE, HOLLAND, June 30.—The 
summer season has begun at Schevenin- 
gen, the watering place near The Hague, 
and on June 15 the first orchestral con- 
cert took place at the Kurzaal under the 
admirable leadership of Georg Schnee- 
voight of Stockholm. His program in- 
cluded works of Wagner, the Fourth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky, “Valse 
Triste” of Sibelius and some Grieg num- 
bers. The Residence Orchestra played 
finely, particularly the Tchaikovsky of- 
fering, but it needs to become more ac- 
customed to this conductor, who has this 
orchestra under his leadership for the 
three summer months only. For his 
short season Schneevoight brings with 
him many novelties, among them Siniga- 
glia’s “Danse Piemontese,” a symphony 
of Alfvén and some new Russian works. 

On the first soloist’s night Dirk 
Schafer, famous Dutch pianist, offered 
a Concerto of Brahms. His refined yet 
facile technique easily encompassed the 
demands of this work. The second solo- 
ist of the series was Maria Pos-Carlo- 
forti, the admirable coloratura, who 
though a native Italian is a German citi- 
zen by marriage. Since her marriage 
she has sung only in concert in the com- 
pany of such artists as Caruso, Battis- 
tini, Baklanoff and others. Next season 
she will sing in Holland, the Scandina- 
vian countries, Italy and Spain. Her 
voice is splendid and her delivery ex- 
traordinary. To orchestral accompani- 
ment she offered arias from “Puritani” 
and “Traviata.” Much applause and 
many floral tributes were her reward. 
The coming soloists include Cortot, Thi- 
baud, Joseph Swarz, Alexander Schmul- 
ler and Judith Bokor. 

On its tour through Europe the New 
York Symphony Orchestra gave two con- 
certs at The Hague and Amsterdam. 
Both concerts were a complete success 
for Mr. Damrosch and his artists. The 
concert at The Hague was attended by 
H. M. the Queen-Mother and suite; the 
burgomaster, Mr. Patyn; the vice-presi- 
dent of the Privy-Council, Mr. van Leeu- 
wen; Minister of Foreign Affairs van 
Karnebeek; the Legations of America, 
England, France and several other coun- 
tries; a great number of artists, includ- 
ing Dr. van Andooy, Dr. Wagenaar, 
Georg Schneevoight and the greater part 
of the members of the Residence Orches- 
tra. The enthusiasm of the public, that 
filled nearly the entire hall, grew greater 
and greater; particularly after Dvorak’s 
Fifth Symphony. Mr. Damrosch won a 
great wreath of laurels and the members 
of his orchestra shared in his success. It 
is a great pity that the attendance of 
the public in Amsterdam was so small. 
Notwithstanding, the success was over- 
whelming. To finish the orchestra played 
the Dutch and American national an- 
thems. The two well known interna- 
tional. soloists, Albert Spalding and 
John Powell, aroused much applause. 

G. LECOINTRE. 








Excellent Program by Leman Orches- 
tra in Atlantic City 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., July 23.—The 
Brunswick Quartet, composed of Roy 
W. Steel, first tenor; Arthur Clough, 
second tenor; Norman Johnson, bari- 
tone, and Duncan Cornwell, bass, were 
soloists with the Leman Symphony Or- 
chestra on the Steel Pier Sunday eve- 
ning. Their singing of “The Sea,” 
“The Drum,” “The Barefoot Trail” and 
other pieces was greeted with much ap- 
plause of the large audience. Ludwig 
Pleier, ’cellist, was another solo artist. 
He played Popver’s “Hungarian Rhap- 
sody” in a brilliant manner. He gave 
two encores. Conductor Leman _ di- 
rected his orchestra in his usual musi- 
cianly way. The numbers given were 
“Mignon” Overture (Thomas), Hadley’s 
Symphony No. 3, Scherzo from “Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” (Mendelssohn) 
and Schubert’s “Marche _— a 





ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Captain Con- 
way and his Band have been giving con- 
certs in the Arcade of the Steel Pier 
twice daily. Their programs are well 
made and command the favor of large 
audiences. Marjorie Squires is the solo- 


ist and will be for some time to come. 
During the week different members o* 
the band give solos. 
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CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA.—Warren F. 
Acker, organist, gave a recital for the 
students of the Summer School, in Ca- 
bell Hall on the evening of July 18. 

* * 


MIDDLEBURY, VT.—H. A. Severy, tenor, 
gave a song recital at Bread Loaf Inn 
near Middlebury July 9. He had the 
assistance of L J. Hathaway, pianist. 

OK * * 


BELTON, TEx.—After an active season 
as dean of the department of music, Bay- 
lor College, T. S. Lovett sailed July 21 
on the Nieuw Amsterdam for Plymouth, 
England. 

ok * * 

NEw YorK.—Miltonella Beardsley re- 
cently presented Miles Merwin Kasten- 
dick, pianist, assisted by Jean De Mar, 
soprano, and Erle Stapleton, baritone, 
in recital at the Stillman studio. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—Capt. Conway 
and his band are heard every day in the 
Arcade on the Steel Pier at two con- 
certs, one in'the morning and the other 
in the evening. Cora Tracy has been a 
recent soloist. 

* BS * 

FircHsurG, MAss.—Henry T. Clancy, 
church and concert singer, has been 
added to the faculty of the State Normal 
School for the coming year. The music 
department of the school is under the 
direction of Elizabeth D. Perry.. - 


* * * 


TORONTO, Can.—Gertrude Thompson 
of Toronto has been appointed supervisor 
of music for the Sudbury public schools. 
J. Rackstraw was recently appointed solo 
tenor at the Dovercourt Church. Muriel 
Lomax is on a seven weeks’ tour in the 
Maritime Provinces. 

. * ok * 

TOPEKA, KAN.—Ralph S. Holland will 
manage a number of concerts here dur- 
ing the coming season. It will not be a 
series, each concert being a separate at- 
traction. Artists booked are Anna Case, 
Paul Althouse, Cecil Fanning, Elias 
Breeskin, Nellie and Sarah Kouns and 
Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

* ok * 

CALGARY, ALBERTA.—Alma Simpson, 
soprano, gave a concert in Central 
Methodist Church on the evening of July 
1, singing a number of operatic num- 
bers which revealed a very fine voice, be- 
sides Cadman’s Indian songs and several 
ballads. Babozra Hejtmaner provided 
sympathetic accompaniment. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—During the absence 
of William Frederic Gaskins, head of the 
school of music at the Oregon Agricul- 
tural College, Mrs. Gaskins will have 
charge of his classes. Mr. Gaskins is in 
San Francisco studying under Percy 
Rector Stephens of New York City, and 
will remain there two ,months. 

ATLANTIC Ciry.—A musicale that was 
very enjoyable was given by the New 
Era Club of Olivet Presbyterian Church 
on July 11. Nora Ritter, the well-known 
soprano of the city, sang several selec- 
tions in her usual good style. Harry 
Kaufman sang two songs in his melodious 
tenor voice. Mrs. Laura Buchanan gave 
an organ solo. Alice Warren Sasche was 
heard in piano numbers. 


SAN Dieco, CAL.—E. Alice Holman, 
pianist and teacher of the Dunning sys- 
tem, has come to San Diego to live and 
has joined the teaching staff of the San 
Diego Conservatory under Chesley Mills, 
director. Matilda Barley, contralto, ex- 
pects to leave in the near future for the 
East, where she has accepted a season 
of concerts and operatic engagements. 
Miss Barley will appear in Chicago and 
New York. 

a * * 

ARLINGTON, Mass.—Pupils of Ade- 
laide Proctor gave a recital at Associ- 
ates Hall, recently. Those presenting 
an interesting program were Muriel 
Giles, Donald Dodge, Arthur Watkins, 
Mabel Carlton, June Vale, Lucia Wood- 
worth, Gertrude Dowdell, Marion Carter, 
Alice Beunke, Elva Folsom, Miriam 
Hendrick, Bernice Dodge, Eleanor Fos- 
ter, Lois Armstrong, Louise Holt and 
Ethel Whytal. 


SouTH ORANGE, N. J.—At the Colum- 
bia School Auditorium on June 28, a re- 
cital was given by piano pupils of Mrs. 
Theodore M. Brown, assisted by Mrs. 
Floyd Tremper, soprano; Edwin Wick, 
violinist, and Viola Tremper, accompan- 
ist. Admirable playing was done by a 
long list of students, including works for 
two pianos. Mrs. Brown was well re- 
ceived in her performances of works of 
MacDowell and Chopin. 

ok * 


Piqua, OHI0.—The violin pupils of W. 
E. Simpkinson, assisted by Nellie Riche- 
son and Karl Wecker, his former, pupils, 
gave a recital at the High School Audi- 
torium on June 22. Besides several num- 
bers arranged for strings and played by 
sixty of his pupils, solos were given by 
Elberta Bell, Katherine Loeffler, Marga- 
ret Price, William Flach, Robert Doss, 
Janette Stein, Helen Boak, Robert Cole- 
man and Miss Richeson. 


WATERLOO, IA—A musicale for the 
benefit of St. Luke’s English Lutheran 
Church was given last evening in the 
Knights of Pythias Hall, under the direc- 
tion of Margaret Maddigan. Those tak- 
ing part were: J. T. Jenkens, Leland 
Lasher, the Steimel brothers, Alice 
Brown, Bertha McCartney, PierceMar- 
ble, Maybeth Mack, Gloe Wilson, Mar- 
garet Joyce, Mrs. Robert Parrott, Leo- 
more Seeley and Marion Denzy. 


DETROIT, MicH.—Mr. and Mrs. Guy 
Bevier Williams are spending the sum- 
mer in Glacier Park, while William How- 
land is at Edison Beach. Margaret 
Mannebach, pianist, is occupying the 
Howlands’ home at Martha’s Vineyard, 
and Ilya Schkolnik, concermaster of the 
Detroit Symphony, is at Provincetown, 
R. I. Phillip Abbas, ’cellist, is at At- 
lantic City, and Edwin D. Manville, or- 
ganist, is at Olean, Pa. The foregoing 
are of the faculty of the Institute. 


MORGANTOWN, W. VA.—Students from 
the School of Music provided the pro- 
grams for the third and fourth matin con- 
certs of the University Summer School. 
Those taking part in the third concert 
were: Inez Davis, soprano; Frances 
Sanders, piano; Emilie Schmeichel, piano 
and Mary Williams, mezzo. In the 
fourth concert: Verna Lester, piano; 
Jean Billingslea, soprano, ahd Mabelle 
Whetsell, piano. Both concerts were 
well attended by the student body. 


ok * * 

Bay. VIEw, MicuH.—The University 
School of Music began its registration 
of students on July 12. The faculty this 
year includes Allan Spencer, American 
Conservatory of Music, Chicago; Henry 
Doughty Tovey, dean of the Music School 
of the University of Arkansas; Ella May 
Smith, of Columbus, O.; Dudleigh Ver- 
nor, organist; Adolph Muhlmann, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan; Howard J. 
Barnum, violinist; Robert McCutchan, 
dean of music at DePauw University. 

BURLINGTON, VT. — At the second 
meeting of the Music and Dramatic Club 
of the summer school of the university, 
the participants in the program_in- 
cluded Marian Cargen, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jenks, Miss Campbell, Miss Alpert, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Pine, Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Rus- 
sell, Mrs. Morse. Miss Habgood, Mr. Bar- 
ter and Mr. Wilson. Mr. and Mrs. 
George H. Wilder, whose studio in this 
city is closed for the summer are spend- 
ing their vacation at Woodmont, Conn. 
They will re-open their studio Sept. 1. 


PORTLAND, ORE.—The Carrie Jacobs- 
Bond Musical Club elected the following 
officers at the last meeting of this sea- 
son: President, Marian Tobey; corre- 
sponding secretary, Lucile Dixon; treas- 
urer, Helen Smith; membership commit- 
tee, Florence Weinstein, Virginia Hale 
and Helen McCraney; program commit- 
tee, Dorothy Gruber, Ernestine Kothe 
and Margaret Hume. The director, Mrs. 
Carrie R. Beaumont, presented medals to 
the following: Virginia Burdick, Marian 
zobey, Helen McCraney and Margaret 

ume. 


*x* * * 


LAWRENCE, KAN.—The School of Fine 
Arts of Kansas University will have a 


concert series here next winter. The 
following artists are to appear: Mar- 
garet Matzenauer, Myrna _ Sharlow, 


Emilio de Gogorza, Bruno Steindel 
Ignaz Friedman, and Olga Steeb. The 
series will be closed, as usual, by two 
concerts by one of the great orchestras. 
Two artists, in addition to those already 
announced, will be engaged. All music 
students in the School of Fine Arts are 
admitted free to these concerts. The 
series last winter was a big financial 
success. 
* * * 

SALINA, KAN.—David Nyvall, for the 
past year head of the piano department 
of the Wesleyan College of Music, left 
last week for a concert tour and to take 
up his new work as head of the piano 
department in Minnesota College at 
Minneapolis. A studio tea was given 
recently at the College of Music. Mr. 
Nyvall played several of his own com- 
positions, excerpts from a new light 
opera “Thelma” which is to be produced 
next fall, and several songs. A _ short 
program was given by Mrs. Will Mont- 
gomery, soprano, and Mrs. Walker Hurl- 
burt, pianist. 

* * 

PORTLAND, ORE.—Pupils of Mrs. W. 
R. Wolcott’s Fundamental Music Train- 
ing School were presented recently at the 
Ockley Green assembly hall in keyboard 
harmony class exhibition. The following 
pupils took part: Anna Dee Chuinard, 
Nina Ferguson, Isabelle Gazeley, Flor- 
ence Gutknecht, Lester Hicks, Marjorie 
Huckabay, Harriet Kibbee, Frances 
King,*Leslie King, Phyllis Lemon, Wil- 
liam Lemon, Elsie Pratt, Randolph 
Pratt, Florence Ritter, Glada Schwab, 
Sidney Schwab, Glenn Tyler, Irene Ty- 
ler, Charles Updegraft, Laura E. Upde- 
graft and James Williams. 

* ok 

LAWRENCE, KAN.—Dean Harold L. 
Butler and Mrs. Butler, with a pianist 
from the Fine Arts faculty of the 
University of Kansas, have given 220 re- 
citals in the State of Kansas since Oct. 
1, 1915. These concerts have been 
given mostly in the smaller towns of 
the State and have reached all parts of 
Kansas. While a few were given for 
clubs, the greater number were given 
for the high schools. Owing to the pres- 
sure of the work at the University, Dean 
Butler will be forced to limit his con- 
certs next year to thirty, of which 
twenty-four have already been arranged. 


ATLANTIC CiTy.—The concert which 
Benjamin A. Reisman gave under the 
auspices of the Grace Chapter, O. E. S., 
No. 106, Eastern Star Hall, last week, 
was a most artistic event. Harry Kauf- 
man was in good voice, and he sang 
two baritone solos. Mr. Reisman played 
with his usual ability two piano num- 
bers. Mrs. E. C. Chew was heard to 
good advantage in heft singing of “Vil- 
lanelle,” by Dell Acqua. Joseph Smith 
gave ’cello solos, showing himself off to 
fine advantage. Mr. Stad and Mr. 
Kratka, violinists of the first rank, 
a their versatility in several num- 

ers. 


BURLINGTON, VT.—The annual mee; 
ing of the Music and Dramatic Club ; 
the summer school of the University 
Vermont was held July 13 at the ur 
versity gymnasium, when these office, 
were elected: President, Prof. F. | 
Jenks; vice-president, Mrs. Judii 
Mitchell; secretary, Blanche Stranaha: 
treasurer, Mrs. Overton Moyle; supe 
visor of decorations, Elizabeth Colbur: 
supervisor of dramatics, Olivia Hapgoo 
An interesting program included voc 
solos by Lillian Alpert, Mrs. Sidney Ru 
sell, Marian Cargen, Mrs. Elizabeth Pin 
piano numbers by Sidney Russell, a: 
readings by Miss Hapgood. 


* * * 


PORTLAND, ORE.—At the last meetin 
of the Crescendo Club, Mrs. R. H. To: 
rey was elected president to succeed Mr 
George Joseph. Other officers for th 
1920-21 season are Mrs. Sidney Rasmu 
sen, vice-president; Mrs. D. C. Bogar 
secretary and treasurer; Mrs. F. Jac! 
son Youney, accompanist, and Mrs. C. ( 
Hall, press correspondent. At a recen 
meeting of the Schumann Society t! 
pianists were Roy Martin Wheeler, Mar 
Stevens Mastin, Edith Thomas Barber. 
Marguerite Lee, Violet N. Fountain an: 
Virgil Edwin Isham. Violin solos wer. 
played by Marguerite Owings and Mm 
Crawford was assisting violinist. 


* * * 


_PORTLAND, ORE.—Two programs wer 
given recently by students of the Oregor 
Conservatory of Music under the direc. 
tion of Mrs. L. H. Hurlburt-Edwards. 
Lorraine M. John was presented in re 
cital on June 28. Assisting on the pro 
gram were Grace Astrup, violinist, and 
Florence Nelson, who appeared in solo 
dances. At the annual class recital the 
class leader was Jessie Hess, pianist. 
Others taking part were Myrtle Baker, 
Bernice Henze, Ruth Lent, Josephine 
Irby, Delpha Hurlburt, Evelyn Schmidt, 
Gladys Clark, Aliee Hendrichsen, Flor- 
ence Nelson, Grace Astrup, Kenneth 
Stout, Robert MacLachlan, Konrad Sto- 
jewa, George Harlow Davis, Paul Nel- 
son, Herbert Nelson, Mildred Nelson, 
Mrs. M. Nelson, Jesse Hess and Reta M. 


Andrews. 
* * «* 


_ Detroit, Micu.—N. J. Corey, organ- 
ist and manager of the Detroit Orches- 
tral Association, is spending a month in 
the woods near Harbor Springs, Mich. 
James E. Devoe, president of the Michi- 
gan Philharmonic Concert Bureau, is 
touring up the coast of Lake Michigan 
to Mackinac, while his protegé, Lois 
Johnston, is spending the summer in De- 
troit. Jennie M. Stoddard, Detroit vocal 
teacher, is coaching in New York City, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Pease, of the 
same profession, are in Craig’s Woods, 
N. Y. Mrs. Harriet Story MacFarlane, 
contralto, is in town, preparing pro- 
grams for next season. Mrs. Helen 
Burr Brand, harpist of the Detroit Sym- 
pany, is in Seal Harbor, Me., pursuing 
her studies with Salzédo. Francis May- 
hew, local piano teacher, is at Post 
Island, Quincy, Mass. 











MUSIC FOR THE FILMS 








The organ in its relation to motion 
pictures was one of the subjects con- 
sidered by the National Association of 
Organists at its convention in New York, 
July 27-30, and Hugo Riesenfeld invited 
the association to a special performance 
in its honor at the Rivoli Theater on July 
29. Firmin Swinnen played the first 
movement of Widor’s Fifth Symphony 
with orchestral accompaniment, the or- 
chestration having been written by 
Frank Stewart Adams, and the pedal 
cadenzas by Mr. Swinnen. Mr. Swinnen 


also played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in C - 


Sharp Minor. 





Before long, London, so says the Lon- 
don Telegraph, will have a number of 
cinema theaters which will equal those of 
Broadway. In the great new “palaces,” 
as in their American prototypes, the pic- 
tures will be only-one feature of the en- 
tertainment; music will be featured. 
The Palace Theater is to be transformed 
into one of these buildings at a cost of 
more than £500,000. 


A Dutch dance, with Paul Oscard and 
May Kitchen as the principals, was one 
of the main music features of the Rivoli 
program prepared by Hugo Riesenfeld 
for the week beginning July 25. The 
number was staged and the settings de- 
signed by Mr. Oscard, who is an archi- 
tect graduate of the Paris Beaux Arts, as 
well as a. solo dancer. Von Suppé’s 
“Pique Dame” Overture was played by 
the orchestra under Frederick Stahlberg 





and Joseph Littau. Mary Fabian, so- 
prano, sang “For You Alone,” by Henry 
E. Gheel, and Firmin Swinnen, organist, 
played Rachmaninoff’s Prelude in © 
Sharp Minor. 





For the Rialto overture, Mr. Riesen- 
feld selected Strauss’ “The Bat.” Mr. 
Riesenfeld and Lion Vanderheim con- 
ducted. M. Mesi, tenor, offered an aria 
from “La Gioconda,” and John Priest 
played on the organ selections from 
“Faust.” 





Emanuel List, basso profoundo; Jea! 
Booth, contralto, and the Criterion cho- 
rus, in Josiah Zuro’s “Through the 
Ages,” remained for the ninth week > 
the principal music feature at the 
Criterion. 





At the Strand, New York, selections 
from “The Mikado” were played by the 
Symphony Orchestra; Carlo Ferrett!, 
baritone, late with the Scala Opera Com- 
pany, Milan, sang “Lolita,” Spanis) 
serenade, by Buzzi Peccia; Ralph H. 
Brigham and Herbert Sisson, organist: 
played Moszkowski’s “Serenata.” Car! 
Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherlan¢ 
conducted. 





A “twelve minute impression of Ver 
di’s ‘Rigoletto’” is the leading music 
offering at the Capitol Theater this wee: 
In the cast are Irene Williams, Glady 
Martell, Melanie Verbouwens, Wilfre° 
Glenn, Sudworth Frasier and Bertra! 
Peacock. The work is presented 
seven episodes. 


— 2. t~ 2. hae 
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AROLD VINCENT MILLIGAN, in 
his “Stephen Collins Foster: a 


ography”* has done his best to dispel 
at least explain the origin of some of 
e legends that have clustered around 
e name of S. C. Foster, composer of 
‘he Old Folks at Home,” “My Old Ken- 
cky Home,” and “Old Black Joe.” 
mparable in many ways to the stories 
id of Edgar Allen Poe—whose poems, 
the way, Foster greatly admired— 
iny of these anecdotal accretions are, 
cording to Mr. Milligan, “obviously 
iaginary.” He states that he has ex- 
ained carefully at least a score of the 
-called “reminiscences” published in 
ferent periodicals during the last half 
ntury, and finds little in any of them 
yrthy of belief. 
One striking characteristic, and, to 
e biographer, one strong evidence of 
e stories’ falsity, may be found in the 
ct that a large number of them were 
opied obviously from one another.— 
ot only are the same anecdotes re- 
ated, but the very language of the origi- 
tor of each story is perpetuated.” The 
me statements, however, might be 
ade of the Four Gospels; which are not 
iiversally considered as being disproven 
ereby. Many writers of Fosteriana, it 
true, appear to have coincided in 
‘oclaiming themselves as “Steve’s only 
jiend on earth”; and as for the story 
iat certain songs of Foster’s were writ- 
n on “brown wrapping paper,” Mr. 
illigan throws up his hands in despair. 
e remarks that the “wrapping paper, 
cked up in a grocery store,” is “a fea- 
ire of all Foster reminiscences.” It has 
ipressed itself upon the history of 
merican music in a manner positively 
ncanny. 


“Brown Wrapping Paper” Legends 


“‘Old Dog Tray’ is alleged to have 
‘en written in the middle of the night 
) an old piece of brown wrapping paper 
hich happened to be handy. Various 
ther of the songs are reputed to have 
xen jotted down on this justly famous 
leet; in fact, no biography of Stephen 
oster can be considered complete with- 
it brown wrapping paper. One version 
yen goes so far as to have the wrapping 
aper stained with grease from the ar- 
cles of food which it once enclosed. An- 
ther biographer uses the wrapping paper 
sa starting-point from which to deduce 
1e Wholly incorrect supposition that 
tephen was a clerk in a grocery store, 
nd that during the day he waited on 
istomers from behind a counter, while 
t night, when all around was still, he 
at in his lonely attic and dreamed of 
is absent loved ones, the while he con- 
igned his immortal melodies to brown 
rapping paper by the flickering light of 

single candle. Just how important a 
art brown wrapping paper played in 
tephen’s life we can never know, but 
‘has become so ineradicably connected 
ith his memory that any attempt to dis- 
ociate it at this time would be sheer 
ruelty. All honor to its cherished 
lemory!” 

One passionate publicist goes the 
‘rapping-paper story one better, telling 
ow Foster stopped on the street to jot 
own musical themes on his thumb nail 
vith a pencil. Whether he carried a 
iagnifying glass to decipher them with 
fterwards is not stated. 

But out of it all, we get the picture 
‘f a man lovable, wistful, sensitive, 
veak; with a strange gift of which for 
‘ears he never suspected the value and 
vhich when he did recognize, he never 
ittempted to cultivate for any other pur- 
ose, at first, than his own pleasure, or 
ifterwards the scratching together of a 
recarious livelihood. Allied to the 
*reat then of music in the past by a 
‘ertain simplicity and directness of ut- 
france, he was divided from them partly 
oy an inability to realize himself and 
Partly by the lack of all cultivation of 
art in the atmosphere of his birth. “He 
oo some resemblance,” thinks Mr. 
Milligan, “to Schubert. Who can say 
What would have been the sum of Franz 
pchubert’s achievements had he been 
“rn in Pittsburgh in 1826?” But can 
he really compare Foster with Schu- 
*rt, through whose work blows clearest, 
— alr from the broad plains of a 
reat genius? Can one indeed compare 
Ster with anyone but his poet-contem- 
Porary, Edgar Poe? 

> wonders how the psychoanalyst 


Won! i j 

~°uld account for that recurring idea 

Ry }tePhen Collins Foster: A Biography.” 

3.,;, 2rold Vincent Milligan. New York: G 
ner. Cloth: pp. 116. 


of age: “The Old Folks at Home,” “My 
Old Kentucky Home,” “Old Black Joe,” 
and “Old Dog Tray”; for the gloom of 
“Our Bright Days Are Gone,” “Willie, 
We Have Missed You,” “Farewell, 
Lilly,” “I Would Not Die in Summer 
Time,” “Laura Lee,” “Nelly Was a 
Lady,” and the many other of his songs 
that harp on the note of aloneness, sad- 
ness and longing. Not the Negro’s 
pathos; for many are not Negro songs; 
nor can the composer’s environment ex- 
plain this; Stephen Foster’s early life, 
as described by the family letters which 
form the basis of Mr. Milligan’s_ re- 
search was not one of poverty; in fact, 
of only the last four years can the stories 
of poverty, etc., apparently, be truthfully 
told. His home was a happy one; the 
family relations of the most affection- 
ate. His father was _ well-to-do, twice 
mayor of Allegheny City; his oldest 
brother, at his death in 1860, was first 
vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. Nor is there any evidence that 
when Stephen Foster went to New York 
in 1860, he broke off relations with his 
family by doing so. 
“Facilis Descensus” 


Undoubtedly the last four years 
marked the facilis descensus to Averni. 
The “only-friend” legend doubtless origi- 
nated then, in the sometimes sodden 
confidences of a man who had the fac- 
ulty of temporary concentration on the 
person spoken to, a faculty not uncom- 
mon in the artistic temperament and ac- 
counting for many of the “ingratitude” 
stories circulated of that sometimes un- 
happy fraternity. The wrapping paper 
stories arose doubtless naturally also, 
from the extraordinary facility and 
haste of Foster’s composition and from 
a habit of jotting down his themes on 
the nearest bits of paper (which great 
poems of Shelley’s are those that came 
down to us on the backs of unpaid bills?) 

Mr. Milligan’s closing chapters inter- 
estingly analyze the parodoxical type of 
Foster’s work; practically lacking con- 
structive ability; with the most limited 
technical equipment, but with occasional 
inspirational moments of purity and 
beauty. As for his songs treating of 
the Negro race and founded on their 
life in America during the ante-Civil 
War period, they are a contribution to 
American music comparable to the con- 
tributions to American literature af- 
forded by “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” and 
“Uncle Remus.” Local in their setting, 
“touching only one chord of the gamut 
of human emotions,” they nevertheless 
strike one which rings in the ear of all 
humanity, the chord of homesickness. 

CLARE PEELER. 
* * * 

ORDON BALCH NEVIN, organist, 

composer, member of the famous 
Nevin family, has contributed a neat 
little volume entitled “A Primer of Or- 
gan Registration”* to Ditson’s admirable 
series, “The Music Students’ Library,” 
Mr. Nevin has the right to discourse on 
this subject, for he is said to be an or- 
ganist of ability; and we know him fur- 
ther to be an excellent musician. Organ 
registration is a subtle thing and most 
of the tedium of organ recitals—how 
boresome they can be at times!—is due 
to the dullness of the color palette on 
which the performer has planned the 
presentations of his pieces. 

Now Mr. Nevin states very aptly in 
his preface that “until the organ be- 
comes standardized to a reasonable ex- 
tent the complete textbook on registra- 
tion will be an anachronism.” But we 


ean hardly wait until then to learn some, 


things that ought to be learned to-day, 
and Mr. Nevin has recognized this. His 
ten chapters, beginning with “First 
Steps in Registration” and ending with 
“A Glance at Organ Construction,” to 
which is added an eleventh chapter con- 
sisting of a dictionary of organ stops, 
are intelligent discussions, sane in state- 
ment and based on real knowledge. He 
takes up tone classification, pitch, mass 


_registration, the use of couplers, the ac- 


solo voice and 
“crescendo pedal” among 


companying of choir, 
hymns, the 
other things. 

There are illustrations; some photo- 
graphs of fine organs, such as that of 
the Emmanuel. Church in Boston, the 
First Church of Christ Scientist in the 
same city, and St. Thomas’s Church, 
New York; also some musical illustra- 
tions, excerpts from compositions for or- 
gan by William Faulkes, Gottfried H. 


By 
“The 
Oliver 





“A Primer of Organ Registration.’’ 
Gordon Balch Nevin. Cloth, Pp. 95. 
Music Students’ Library.” (Boston: 
Ditson Company.) 


WED AND REVIEWED 





WwW 


Federlein, James H. Rogers, Adolph M. 
Foerster, William Reed, Charles Fon- 
teyn Manney, Marcus H. Carroll and the 
present reviewer. 
graphs of various kinds of consoles, dia- 
grams of actions, couplers, pipes, etc., 
all very well handled and decidedly in- 
structive. The final chapter, called 
“Dictionary of Organ Stops” we would 
commend to the. many musicians, well 
trained in their various departments, 
who betray an appalling ignorance of 
the organ. The writer knows conduc- 
tors, to say nothing of concert-pianists, 
singers and violinists, who do not know 
what a diapason is; who have no idea 
of what the organ Violone is, and 
strangely enough think, that is if they 
know Italian, that because it means “vio- 
lin,” it is an imitation of violin tone in 
an organ stop! Just as if the French 
Grand Choeur signified “Grand Chorus,” 
instead of meaning “Full Organ.” Mr. 


Then there are photo- — 


Nevin deserves our thanks for his con- 
cise and clever little volume. It is a 
timely one, we beg to add. A. W. K. 


* * * 


OW closely pictorial art is associatea 

with music, is best exemplified by a 
recently published volume, “Short Stories 
of Musical Melodies.”* In this book of 
some 100 pages, collated and edited by 
Satella S. Waterstone and illustrated by 
Katherine Sturges Dodge, about 100 
songs and fragments of themes of cele- 
brated compositions are described and 
illustrated to make them attractive to 
children. 

The pieces range from minuets and 
airs by Beethoven, Haydn, - Schubert, 
Schumann, Grieg, Gurlitt and Rubin- 
stein, down to our own composers, in- 
cluding Mrs. Crosby Adams and Mac- 
Dowell. The stories accompanying the 
musical themes are told in clear and con- 
cise language and are interestingly put 
forth: the pictures in light buff, are 
imaginative and particularly appropriate 
for the musical text. M. R. 





*“Short Stories, Musical Melodies.’’ By 
Satella S. Waterstone. Chicago: P. F. Vol- 
land and Co. 











Edmundo Piazzini, 
Argentine Musician, 
Also a Scientist 


Edmundo Piazzini, Eminent South Amer- 
ican Musician, Photographed in 
Buenos Aires 


BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINE, June 26.— 
One of the prominent South American 
musicians is Edmundo Piazzini, pianist 
and teacher, resident of this city. Mr. 
Piazzini was born in Italy and studied 
at the Conservatory of Milan where he 
won first prize. 

He is the founder and director of the 
Thibaud-Piazzini Conservatory _ here 
and enjoys great popularity both per- 
sonally and artistically, where he has re- 
sided many years. Formerly he gave 
many concerts in the old Colon and Opera 
House, afterwards taking up his work 
as a teacher. Among his pupils have 
been the daughters of the Argentine 
Presidents, and he has had a record as 
regards the number of pupils. 5 

His pupils, whom he presents in public 
concerts in the Opera House and in the 
Colon, have met with much success and 
not a few of them have gained the Beca, 
the prize given by the Argentine Govern- 
ment for the best pupil of the year to 
continue his studies in Europe. 

Mr. Piazzini is also prominent as a 
composer, being classed among the best 
of the creative musicians in Argentine. 
He has written several piano methods, 
and has just finished three different 
“Progressive Methods” which have been 
adopted by many music schools and 
teachers. Mr. Piazzini is not only a mu- 
sician. His hours of rest are spent in 
his scientific laboratory arid he has made 
improvements upon the microscope which 
have attracted the attention of many 
scientists. 


a 





Florence Macbeth Triumphs at Macon 
Festival 
Florence Macbeth scored a pronounced 


success at the Macon Festival and as a 
result was immediately engaged for next 


year. When at the close of the perform- 
ance the management learned that Tet- 
razzini would be absent for the closing 
night of the festival they immediately 
sought out the young American diva and 
prevailed upon her to appear, along with 
Julia Claussen, at the final performance. 
Miss Macbeth’s next festival engage- 
ment is Asheville, N. C., where she ap- 
pears with Orville Harrold on Aug. 19. 
Immediately on conclusion of the festival 
she intends leaving for the mountains. 
At the end of a month she commences 
what promises to be by far the busiest 
season of her career. 








Passed Away 


Otto Kirchner ’ 


DETROIT, MicH., July 22.—Otto Kirch- 
ner, one of the most prominent figures 
in the cultural, industrial and political 
life of Detroit, died at his home on Jef- 
ferson Avenue, July 21. Since the first 
of the year he had been ill with heart 
trouble, but was thought to be improv- 
ing and planned to leave this .m@pth for 
the East. 

Mr. Kirchner was born at Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder in 1846 and came to Michi- 
gan when a youth. For fifty-three years 
he practiced law and for several years 
was a professor at the University of 
Michigan. He was president of the Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research, a mem- 
ber of the American Historical Associa- 
tion, a former president of the Michigan 
Political Science Association and helped 
to found the Detroit Symphony Society. 
Mr. Kirchner was one of the most 
enthusiastic supporters and largest con- 
tributor and was the first president of 
the society. M. McD. 








Benjamin Thomas Allen 


MOUNT VERNON, N. Y., July 24.— 
Benjamin Thomas Allen, -well-known in 
the Metropolitan district as a musician, 
died last week at his home here following 
an attack of pneumonia. He was fifty- 
seven years of age. His experience. in 
band work was varied and he was leader 
of the New York Subway band. Capable 
of playing most any instrument, he was 
associated during his career with such 
bands as the St. Louis First Regiment 
band, Thirteenth Coast Artillery band of 
~ at a and his own band in Cranford, 

iy 5 K 





May Wright Sewall 


May Wright Sewall, club woman and 
educator, whose recent book, “Neither 
Dead Nor Sleeping,” .was reviewed in 
MUSICAL AMERICA a few weeks ago, died 
suddenly in Indianapolis on July 22, 
aged seventy-six years. 





Emma K. Colell 


Emma K. Colell, amateur musician 
and widow of Edward H. Colell, the 
Brooklyn impresario who brought Jo- 
seffy, Seidl] and Paur to this country, 
died of heart disease on Wednesday, July 
21, at her Brooklyn home. She was for- 
ty-eight years old. 





George R. Nahadlelua 


While singing for a talking machine 
record in the Victor laboratories, George 
R. Nahadlelua, a Hawaiian singer, 
dropped dead on July 22. Hawaiian mu- 
sic was sung at the funeral services on 
Saturday. 
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St. Louis Sponsors Second Season of Civic Opera 


ST Se 











Scene from “The Mikado,” One of the Series of Midsummer Light Operas Being Given in St. Louis; Two Large Oaks, Each About Seventy Feet High, Form a Proscenius 
Arch for the Stage, Which Has a Total Width of 120 Feet and Is 90 Feet Deep. 


a Total Seating Capacity of 9270 


T. LOUIS, MO., July 1.—For the 

second time in American musical 
history this year a season of opera has 
been sponsored by a municipality—and 
in both ‘instances St. Louis has been the 
municipality behind the project, as this 
is run entirely by a committee of citizens, 
none of whom receives any compensa- 
tion. 

The idea of a municipal theater was 
conceived four years.ago when the Con- 
vention Board of the Advertising Club of 
St. Louis made it possible to further em- 
bellish and prepare the natural amphi- 
theater on the banks of the River Des 
Peres in Forest Park so that “Aida” 
might be presented for the entertainment 
of the many thousands of delegates to 
the thirteenth annual convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 

Immediately the city and citizens 
started an attempt to make this theater 
one of the greatest of its kind in the 
world, for on June 5, 1916, with the 
approval of the .Park Department a 
number of performances of “As You Like 
It” were given with much success. It 
was in the following year that a stage 
and concrete auditorium was erected. 
The auditorium has a depth of 256 feet, 
an average width of 225 feet and a total 
seating capacity of 9270, of which about 
1200 are free seats. 

Not a single cent of profit is made by 
anyone on performances presented in 
this theater. It has acquired during its 
years of existence a number of perma- 
nent improvements and it is now con- 
structed entirely of reinforced concrete 
and portable chairs are used for seats. 
The exits are so arranged that the audi- 
torium can be emptied in from ten to 
twenty minutes., Everyone in the audi- 
ence has a free, unobstructed view of the 
stage and the voices of the singers and 
speakers can be distinctly heard in every 
section of the big amphitheater. The 
theater is open for the use of the people 
of St. Louis for holding civic entertain- 


ments of all kinds but may not be used 
at any time for the purpose of obtaining 
revenue. 


For the present season it was 
decided to present a number of 
light operas that were popular 


and the list includes “Firefly,” “Robin 
Hood,” “Waltz Dream,” “Mikado,” “Mas- 
cot,” “Gondoliers,” “Babes in Toyland.” 
Se great has been the success that they 
have added an additional week with 
Friml’s “Katinka,” in which all the mem- 
bers of the cast will have an opportunity 
to display their vocal and histrionic 


talents. 


The orchestra is composed of fifty 
picked musicians, mostly from the ranks 
of the Symphony Orchestra and this sea- 
son has been directed by Max Bendix. 
The chorus numbers about eighty fine 
voices. 

The cast this season, chosen with a 
view of having the various operas receive 
the very best treatment, includes Irene 
Pavloska, Lillian Crossman, Mildred 
Rogers, Eva Olivotti, Warren Proctor, 
Bernard Ferguson, Charles Galagher, 
Raymond Crane, Harry Hermsen and 
others of note on the light opera stage. 
The productions have all been staged un- 
der the personal direction of Charles Sin- 
clair, a master in the art, and with the 
able assistance of Ralph Nichols, have 
been splendidly done. David Russell is 
the general manager. 


The officers of the Municipal Theater 
Association are: President, Mayor 
Henry W. Kiel; first vice-president, G. 
A. Buder; second vice-president, Morton 
May; secretary, Nelson Cumliff, and 
treasurer, Melville A. Wilkinson. There 
is an executive productions committee 
of which Mr. Cumliff is head and Sarah 
Wolf, the secretary, that attends to the 
entire running of the opera and the other 
details such as traffic, publicity, etc., are 
handled by fifteen other small commit- 
tees. The Park Department operates a 
fleet of motor busses to and from the 
theater to the various car lines, thus pro- 
viding adequate transportation. 


Municipal opera in St. Louis is a thing 
that has come to stay, and owing to its 


great success this season, the Mayor has 
invited a number of prominent musical 
and newspaper men from all sections of 
the country to attend the opera on July 
30 and 31 as guests of the city, in order 


The Auditorium Has a Depth of 256 Feet, an Average Width of 225 Feet, a 


Photo A. W. Sanders, St. Li 


that they might witness and carry ho 
the vision to this superb out-of-door se 
ting. This will no doubt be the mea 
of stimulating interest in similar pro 
ects in other municipalities. H. W. ©. 





TANDLER FORCES HAVE 
NOTEWORTHY RECORD 





Forty-three Concerts Given Last Sea- 
son by Los Angeles Symphony 
—Next Year’s Plans 


Los ANGELES, CAL. July 16.—With 
signed -pledges totaling $65,000 to meet 
future expenses and a pension fund for 
orchestra members. of $3,700, the Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra will enter 


upon its twenty-fourth season, making it 
the fourth oldest orchestra in the United 
States. 

The annual report of the Symphony 
Association disclosed the fact that under 
the conductorship of Adolf Tandler, 
forty-three concerts were given last 
season. These were played in Los 
Angeles and in Pasadena, and included 
thirteen which were free to the public. 

The number of admissions to these 
concerts approximated 180,000 and the 
cost totaled practically $185,000. Aside 
from this, a deficit of $5,000, hanging 
over from the preceding season, was 
paid. 

The coming season opens on Oct. 29, 
and the plans include an increased num- 
ber of concerts. Four additional pro- 
grams will be given at the Huntington 
and the Maryland Hotels, and Pasadena 
will have eight concerts instead of the 
six given last year. 


The officers of the association ar 
Mrs. Albert Sherman Hoyt, presiden 
Mrs. Dean Mason, secretary, and Jam 
A. Campbell, business —, 

> Et? 





Sousa to Assist at Coolidge Notificatic 


John Philip Sousa and his band wi 
take an important part in the progra 
for entertaining Governor Coolidge 


Aug. 2 at Northampton, Mass., when 

will be officially notified of his nomin 
tion for the Vice-Presidency. Lieute 
ant-Commander Sousa and Senait 
Harding, the Republican candidate f( 
the Presidency, have been friends for 
long time. Sousa is about to start up 
a trans-continental tour with his ban 
the first undertaken by him since 1! 
war. 





Claire Lillian Peteler, Soprano, W 
Marry New Yorker 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Peteler of t 
Hotel Narragansett, New York, 4 
nounce the engagement of their daug 
ter Claire Lillian Peteler, concert 
prano, to George Edward Morrissey 
New York. Miss Peteler, who has 4 
peared twice in a joint recital Ww’ 
Caruso, has just finished a twenty- 
weeks’ concert tour of this country 4 
Canada. She will continue her care 
after her marriage. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Are considered by expert judges to be the 
finest now made. They contain more valu- 
able improvements than al! others. 
Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 
Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., New York 
Send for illustrated Art Catalogue 











KURTZMANN PIANOS 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 5%°-5°4,NIAGARA STREET 








BUSH & LANE 


BUSH & LANE PIANO CO., HOLLAND, MICHIGA: 


Pianos and Playef 


Pianos | 
Artistic in tone and desi 
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AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO! GOMPANY, YORK, P4 


PRINT’ IN BINDING 
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